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Having a good time is having a 
hard time, in God's way of looking 
at it. Having a hard time is having a good time, as 
God sees it, and as man ought to see it. Striving, 
struggling, agonizing, is essential to progress, is a cost 
of all success. Taking it easy, encountering no ob- 
stacles, meeting no opposition to be overborne, marks 
a useless life, accompanies inefficiency, and foretells 
final failure. Let us then thank God and take 
courage when -we encounter the help of hindrances, 
and have the assurance that we can toil up hill step 
by. step, instead of slipping to the bottom with noth- 
ing to keep us back. 


Up Hitt, or Down ? 


a 


What to Do with Mistakes are not to be worried over 
Mistakes when they are once. made. Mis- 
takes already committed are to be ‘recognized, SO as 
to be repaired if possible; and their repetition 





avoided ; but lamentation over them is worse than 
useless, it only makes matters worse by crippling 
energy for future success. Robertson says, ‘‘,He is 
not the best general who makes the fewest false steps. 
He is the best who wins the most splendid victories 
by the retrieval of mistakes.’’ The practical question 
in view of a manifest mistake is not, ‘‘ How could I 
have done that?’’ but, ‘“What can I xow do to cor- 
rect that mistake, or to make it tell to advantage ?’”’ 


a. 


Memories bring gladness or sad- 
ness according to their moral ele- 
ment. To revisit the scenes of one’s earlier life re- 
calls memories which give pleasure ‘or give pain. 
Every remembered act of kindness toward another, 
or of opportunity improved, is.a precious treasure. 


Returning Memories 


Every recalled instance of misdoing, or of neglected 
occasion of helping others or of gaining good, gives 
Memories are a 
permanent investment, arid, once made, they cahnot 
be changed. Now is the time to make such invest- 
The words and deeds of 
to-day will bring a steady return for the coming 


an added pang of hopeless regret. 


ments for future income. 


years. 
2 


Cultivating Motives 


power. 


methods. 
__ os 


Nothing is so satisfying as the un- 
If the microscope. were 
to find the ultimate atom, and the telescope to reach 
to a boundary wall to space, how pitifully impover- 
If God were wholly known, 
and his Word fully understood, how paralyzed man 
would become by the disclosure that there was noth- 
A lady at a summer resort, 
speaking anxiously to a friend about a young rela- 
‘* He is discontented, growling, unhappy, 
and yet he has everything in this world.’’ But 
there was his trouble,—he had everything. Life 
has no zest when it has no realization of the unat- 
The man who knows all,.who has all, and 
who is entirely self-sufficient, has never had the 
satisfaction of coming into ideal possession of 
the splendor of the infinite, he has never reached 


Something Beyond s 
- attained. 


ished life would be! 


ing beyond him! 


tive, said, 


attained. 


Cultivating one’s motives is as much 
a duty as improving one’s methods. 
There are teachers who imagine that because they 
have chosen the highest motive the question of mo- 
tive is forever settled, just as there are teachers who 
imagine that because they have chosen the best 
methods they are no longer interested in new meth- 
ods. The fact that one has adopted the highest 
motive does settle for all time the question of the 
choice of a motive, but it does not relieve one of the 
responsibility of developing his motive to the highest 
Meditation is the foster-mother of motives, 
It is as necessary for a teacher to spend an occa- 
sional half-hour recalling his aims, his ideal, the needs 
and possibilities of his pupils, if he is to continue to 
be controlled by the highest motive, as it is for him 
to spend an occasional half-hour in the study of new 
ways of working, if he is to continue to use the best 


vy 


out and taken hold of the beyond. Let us at this 
Thanksgiving season praise God for the unmeasured 
and unattained. In this is our stimulus to activity, 
our promise of growth, and our sufficient reason for 
living. 


CAS 


Christ’s Cure for Care 


NS Pascancn is probably no part of the New Testa- 

ment which has perplexed people more than 
that passage in the Sermon on the Mount in which 
Christ teaches that. we are not to be anxious con- 
cerning food and raiment, but are to trust God to 
give us these. things, It is understood and esti- 
mated in the most various ways.. Some have made 
it an excuse for entire unconcern and inaction re- 
specting. temporal things; to others it has seemed 
unreasonable and utterly inconsistent with the prac- 
tical necessities of life. While a few overdo its appli- 
cation, most persons seem to think that it is incapable 
of any practical application at all. 

For the Christian, however, it seems only fair to 
assume that this teaching is both reasonable and_ 
practicable. Our Saviour did not teach anything 
which is meaningless or absurd. He did not ask 
people to do what it is impossible for them to do, or 
what it would be better for them not to do. It is 
well worth our while, then, to ask what he did really 
mean, and to try to bring our lives into Conformity 
with it. 

It is important to observe, at the outset, that the 
phrase in our older English version, ‘‘ Take no 
thoyght concerning your life,’’ does not now convey 
Christ’s real meaning. In old English the word 
‘*thought’’ was used as a synonym for ‘‘ anxiety,’’ 
but it is so used no longer. The Revised Version 
correctly renders, ‘‘ Be not anxious for your life,’’ 
but even this is hardly strong enough. The word 
which is thus translated is a very strong one, and 
means, ‘‘ Be not divided, or distracted, with anxiety."*, 


+» The thought is that we are not so to burden our 


*minds with distracting cares concerning food, raiment, 

and the like, as to divert us from the supreme pur- 
pose of life, the seeking of God’s kingdom and 
righteousness. 

It will thus be seen that what Jesus here says is im 
no way inconsistent with all proper and reasonable 
efforts to provide ourselves with the means of sub- 
sistence and of comfort. The gospel is not an 
ascetical system. It does not make poverty, as such, 
a virtue; it does not commend self-denial for its 
own sake. Poverty and self-de .ial become virtues 
if endured as the necessary Means of attaining some 
moral end, not otherwise, The rich man in the 
parable was not condemned because he was rich, but 
because he was unmerciful; nor was Lazarus blessed 
because he was poor. In the Beatitudes, as Matthew 
reports them, it is not the poor in the physical sense, 
but in the spiritual sense, ‘‘ the poor in spirit,’’ 
is, the humble, the receptive, those who feel t 
weakness and need, for whom the blessing of the 
kingdom is prepared. Or, if we follow Luke’s ver- 
sion, ‘‘ Blessed are ye poor ; for yours is the kingdom 

of God,’’ it is plain that Jesus does not mean to say 































































































































































pose in life. 


that the kingdom belongs to them merely because 
they are poor, but rather that the kingdom is avail- 
able for even the humblest persons ; that, to those 
whom the proud and aristocratic religionists of his 
day would exclude, the gates of his spiritual kingdom 
stand open. Regardless of outward condition, he 
who will may come and enter. 

The substance of what Jesus would teach us is 
that there can be but one supreme choice and pur- 
We cannot serve two masters, The 
true supreme aim of life he expresses in the words, 
seeking God’s kingdom and righteousness. He says 
that we ought not so to pursue any other aini as to 
hinder or defeat the pursuit of this supreme one. 
That object is what we are to ‘‘ seek first.’’, Other 
objects may be sought, but they must be sought 
second. Life ought to have one main direction, one 
“chief end.’’ It should not be distracted and 
divided so as to lose its unity and its concentration. 

If we reflect a moment upon the elements of 
which life is made up, this lesson which Christ would 
give us may commend itself to us. 

For most people this is life; Certain occupations 
by which they earn their support ; a circle of friends, 
and within that the narrower circle of their own 
households ; an intellectual life, roughly represented 
by their books, and over-spreading and penetrating 
ali these certain religious convictions, feelings, inter- 
ests,+-some kind of a recognition of God, and of 
their relation to a spiritual and eternal order. These 
are, roughly stated, the ingredients of life. Now, the 
differences among people consist mainly in the 
various proportions in which these ingredients are 
com bined. 

Vast numbers of persons are almost wholly taken 
up with their occupations. How many men there 
are whose life may be said to begin and to end with 
the traffic they carry on, the account-books they keep, 
the crops they raise ! . How many women whose time 
and strength are consumed in house-keeping cares ! 
Suppose a person to concentrate all interest upon mat- 
terg like these, to make them the measure of his 
world. Every detail assumes exaggerated impor- 
tance. The burden of petty cares increases.. There 
is no larger, higher world into which one can escape. 
The farmer who has made himself a mere machine 
for tilling soil will worry himself half-sick all summer 
long over the weather,—and so on throughout the 
whole list of people and occupations. Thus life may 
at last become a constant succession of worries and 
cares over circumstances that are either unimportant 
or inevitable, or both. 

It is for this sort of corroding care, this endless 
worrying that wears out so many lives, that Jesus 
proposes acure. The substance of what he says is 
this : Such ‘distracting care-taking is inconsistent with 
belief in God’s fatherhood and providence. Can 
God provide for the birds, and clothe the lily with 
beauty, and forget man? The heathen who do not 
know God naturally enough live as if there were no 
divine providence ;. but ‘‘ your heavenly Father know- 
eth that ye have need of all these things.’’ 

Moreover, such worrying doesn’t do any good. 
** Which of you by being anxious can add the slight- 
est measure to the length of his days?’’ Worry can 
shorten life, but it can never lengthen it. Nothing 
wears the heart out like needless anxieties and unbe- 

Furthermore, there is something more important 
than those things abou{ which we commonly fret so 
much. God’s kingdom and righteousness are the 
main thing: The higher life should be the first 
interest. The lower things are needful, but they are 
not primary. We should have a higher world of 
interests than that whose main concerns are food and 
raiment, in which we can take refuge. When we have 
this, we wear the yoke of bondage no more. Our 
horizons are broadened, our skies have brightened. 
We see that we are in our Father's honse. Our daily 
duty ceases to be a treadmill New meanings glow 
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in our common tasks. All things assume their right 


relations: and proportions, and the discords of our 
life vanish into music. 


SOPEN LE ON- 

Questions in almost every realm of 
knowledge are incidentally raised in 
the course of intelligent Bible study. 
Now that we have been learning about Solomon's Temple, 
we find that we would like to know more than we do as 
to details of architecture, and wood-working, and stone- 
cutting, and metal manufacturing, and many other 


things. A Pennsylvania teacher has a question in this 
line : , 





Driving Nails with- 
out a Hammer 


For five years I have read your paper from beginnjng fo end, 
and have seen so many troublesome questions answered in the 
Notes on Open Letters that now I am going to bother you myself. 
Yesterday a member of my class asked if, as we read in 1 Kings6:7, 
‘‘there was neither hammer. . . heard in the house while it was in 
building,’’ for what use were intended the nails to the weight of fifty 
shekels of gold mentioned in 2 Chronicles 3:9? Ofcourse, this 
is not a vital question, but, if you think it worthy of consideration, 
I shall be very glad to have it answered. 


The Hebrew word here translated ‘‘nail;'’ in our 
English version, means ‘‘ pin,’ as well as *“nail.”’ 
Pins, or pintles, were used as hinges under doors, on 


_ which the door turned or pivoted. And there were 


dowels often used as pins or nails to fasten two stones 
together. or all these purposes, and others, openings 
in the stones could be made at the quarries, ‘and the pin 
or nail or pintle inserted in the opening when it was 
finally put in place. Having a nail or a pin inserted in 
its proper opening in stone or wood does not necessarily 
imply the use of a hammer, and we can therefore believe 
the Bible when it says this was the case when Solomon’ s 
Temple was in building. 
—— 


We are prone to feel that our way 


The Hour : : : . 
tor Sunday-Schoot of doing a thing is the way ai do 


it. We generalize from our particular 
experience. ‘‘ What ! do you have your Thursday-night 
meeting Wednesday night ?’’ said a man in Connecticut 
at another man’s home, where he found the mid-week 
prayer-meeting one day earlier than he was accustomed 
to it This seems to be the idea of a good woman in 
Indiana, who asks : . 


_ Is it not a defect in our Sunday-school work that all the hours 
for this service either come immediately before or after church 
service? I feat we have fallen into this arrangement because this 
time is the most agreeable and convenient for us as teachers ; it 
gives us the afternoon for reading and for rest ; it also affords us a 
better attendance from the church for our Bible classes, etc. But 
are we not thus shutting out our children from attending the 
church service,—the time being too lengthy for the children to 
attend the two consecutive services? As I, look over our congre- 
gations, we have very few children. Even the church-members 
are leaving their children at home on Sundays ; they, at_least, are 
not in church. What is going to be the result upon our rising 
generation? With the old-fashioned hour of two o'clock in the 
afternoon for Sunday-schowl, the scholars, especially children, 
could better fill their place in the church,—which place they do 
not now have at all. Are we not letting the Sunday-school and 
the Young People's Society of Christian Endeavor take the place 
of church service, instead of making them supplemental to it? 
We do want to raise up a generation of church-goers. 


In a multitude. of places the Sunday-school now has! 


the entire afternoon for its sessions. The other services 
of the church occupy the forenoon and evening. But 
there are other places, it seems, where the Sunday- 
school is relegated to a supplemental or minor position. 
It has been well said that it is not right to grind out the 
life of a Sunday-school between the upper and the nether 
millstone of assumed ‘‘ regular services.'’ The Sunday- 
school is a regular service of the sanctuary of the first 
importance, entitled to time enough, and the best time. 
It is, moreover, quite as necessary that the older persons 
should have an opportunity to attend the service for 
Bible study as for the younger ones to attend the preach- 
ing service. Children cannot always understand the 
preaching, but older persons ought to be able to under- 
stand the Bible. Preaching services ought not to de- 
stroy or cramp the service of Bible study. We do want 
to retain or to train a generation of Bible students. 


-number of Muhammadans speaking Hindustani. 





All Mine Own 


By Henry Jerome Stockard 


THANK thee, Lord, for thy great gifts to me ; 
For lo ! this spacious world is all mine own,— 
‘Not that I hold its vast estates in fee, 

Its power, its wealth unknown, 


But all is mine by a far larger right,— 
The continents, océans, islands, cities fair; 
The temples, ‘palaces, thrones: mine the delight,. 
While others’ is the:care, 


Mine are the fields of grain, the meadows’ blooms, 
The vineyards where the purple clusters cling ; 

And mine the far-sequestered woodland blooms 
Where nightingales do sing. 

The fairy lands of sleep are mine, and mine 
Lost Edens, fabled amaranthine vales, 

And suns through circumambient night that shine 
On, on when fancy fails ! 


For me the birds their mellow notes outpour, 

And night winds voice their organ-tones ; the sta 
Uplifts austere upon the wave-wern shore 

Its plangent throne for me. 


Light heart is mine, light foor and slumbers light, 
And glimpse of light beyond the future's gate ; 

While monarchs whom accusing crimes affright 
Death's dreadful summons wait. 


Then not for one sole day at autumn's leave 
To thee I'd bring my gratitude and praise, 
But from the year's brave prime, both morn and eve, 
Until its parting days. 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


- 
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Child Life in Telugu Land‘ 


By Annie H. Downie, 
Of the American Baptist Telugu Mission 


HE Telagu country is a triangular portion of southern 
India, bounded by Madras on the southeast, Chica- 
cole. on. the northeast, and Hyderabad, in the Nizam's 
dominions, on the northwest. It contains about eighteen 
millions of people, the great majority speaking the 
Telugu language, but-there are also many Tamils arid a 
‘The 
prevailing religion is Hinduism. . 

There are two great classes of Hindu children, the 
caste and the outcaste. Among the caste children are 
Brahmins, the highest, and Sudras, the lowest, caste. 
To the superficial eye there does not seem much differ- 
ence in the children. The babies are all carried ‘on 
their mother’s hips or-on.their father’s shoulders. They 
are all unclothed until about seven years old, They 
tumble around in the dirt. The boys play marbles, 
flicking the marbles very ingeniously from the middle 
finger of the left hand. They also play what passes for 
hopscotch, and other games very closely resembling 
ours ; but, on tife whole, the outcastes have the freest 
time. They are not restricted as to their food or their 
actions, and they grow up pretty much like -weeds. 
Their parents are very fond of them, and indulge them 
even to the extent of sometimes putting tobacco or 
betel into their mouths because they cry for it. But, 
while they are foolishly indulgent, they are also very 
passionate, and punish the childrey severely by beating 
them, twisting their ears, putting pepper into their eyes, 
or something else equally brutal. 

When one enters a native village the children seem to 
swarm everywhere. The outcaste children are generally 
very dirty, with sore eyes, sores on their bodies, and 
wear a neg air. Because of the poverty of the 
people, the parents and the older children must go out 
to work, and the younger children are left day by day to 
themselves. The little girls carry the babies around, and 
look after them as well as they can, while. the little, boys 
watch the cattle. 

In the caste villages we meet with healthier types of 





1 Nots.—Previous issues of The Sunday School Times have contained 
the Congo, Karens (Burma), Muhammadanms of Persia, and in Alaska, 
Brazil, Chima, the English slums, Egypt, Innuitland (Greenland), Japan, 
Madagascar, North Africa, Syria, and the Lae (Siam). prgicr ny 
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children 5. for they have, as a. ea ey Detter food and 
cleaner $arroundings. The caste babies are particularly 
cute. One day we came upon a pretty scene. Two 
women were sitting outside their dwelling. The elder 
woman held on her lap the daughter's first baby. Both 
were regarding the brown atom with the liveliest interest. 

As we paused to speak to them, the grandmother held 
up the infant for us to see. It had on no clothes, but on 
its tiny finger there was a ring, and it had a bracelet on 
its arm. Later on there would be added a string of beads 
around its waist, with perhaps a silver heart-shaped orna- 
ment dangling in front. 

As we looked at this baby we thought that, even in 
its short life, it had already felt the effects of the adher- 
ence to custom that so pre-eminently marks this people. 
««It is the custom,’’ therefore the mother must have 
neither food nor water for three days, nor must the baby 
be bathed*until then. Quite a ceremony attends that 
first bath. Some elderly relative takes the child, and, 
stretching out her feet, lays it between her ankles. It is 
then rubbed all over with soap-bark, and its mouth, nose, 
eyes, and ears are filled with a pungent oil, “to keep 
out the cold,"’ and the other women look on composedly 
while the poor child screams and sometimes froths at the 
mouth. Then the woman, grasping the child by both 
feet, swings it back and forth, head down, a couple of 
times, ‘‘to make its body straight.’’ Inserting two 
fingers into its mouth, she raises it up, with no other 
support. This is ‘‘to keep the roof of its mouth from 
falling. in.'’ Its nose is pressed and_ pulled, its head 
rubbed and molded. Finally steaming water is brought 
and poured over the child, almost parboiling it, and the 
bath finished with the administration of some hot spices, 
‘to keep away cold, and soothe the child.’’ Many 
babies do not survive their first bath. The wonder is 
that any do. 

Boys are vety welcome always, girls very rarely. 
In some places -it is conceived good luck for the first 
child to be a girl ; after that, no more are wanted. Many 
a girl baby in Brahman households is quietly disposed 
of, we are told, and no one is the wiser except the father 
and the midwife. And if the father does not give his 
silent order, the women of the house often settle the 
matter by simply neglecting it. A curious case came 
under our own notice once. A lady visiting a caste house 
the second day 
after the advent 
of a weak, sick- 
ly-looking girl 


baby asked 
where it was. 
‘« There,’’ was 


the careless re- 
ply of one of 
the women, 
pointing toa 
corner of the 
room. There, 
sure enough, 
was the child 
on the cold 
earth, covered 
with black ants. 
On the lady ex- 
postulating with 
the woman, she simply shrugged her shoulders, and said, 
«(It is only a girl.’’ And yet the girls that are loved 
enough to be allowed their lives, are much petted. 
They are adorned with all the jewels their parents can 
afford, and are allowed their own way in everything. 
Brahman children are married at a very early age, it 
being considered disgraceful for a girl to go over nine 
years of age without a husband. If both parties are 
young, it-does not matter so much, as both grow up 
together. But if a middle-aged or old man loses his 
wife, he must of necessity take a child, as there are no 
grown women single except widows, and they can never 
remarty. If the child-wife loses her husband, her head 
must be shaved, she can never wear bright clothes or 
jewels, cannot partake in the family festivities, and must 
fast regularly and often. 
Brahman and Comattie boys are little different from 
the other castes around them until they are about eight 
years old, when a very important opemony takes place, 
—the investiture of the sacred thread. “A great feast is 
made, and, in the presence of the assembled guests, and 
with many incantations and offerings to the god, the 
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priest of the family throws over the -boy's left shoulder a 
twisted thread, which is to be worn to the day of his 
death. At the same time he whispers in his ear a word 
which is to be his talisman through life. The boy is 
then said to have been born the second time, and is 
entitled to all the caste distinctions belonging to the 
males of his class. 

Brahman boys have always begun to study very early, 
every caste village of any size having what is called ‘a 
pial school,’’ held in some open veranda or in a shed 
on the public thoroughfare. Here the boys, under the 
guidance of some sleepy old Brahman, sing out their 
lessons from palm-leaf books, write with their fingers in 
the sand, and do sums on pieces of board blackened and 
utilized as slates. Within late years, government has 
pushed forward government schools ; and, as the tuition 


under trained teachers is much more thorough, and the 
great aim of the rising generation is to gain some gov- 
ernment position, the pial schools and their untrained 
teachers are disappearing. 


Pial school. 





It is a sign of civilization that schools for caste girls are 
springing up all over the country, and are well attended. 
Formerly it was considered a disgrace for a girl to learn 
to read, because only the dancing girls, the prostitutes 
of the country, ever learned from books. Now, in the 
towns and large villages, even Brahman parenfs can be 
found who are anxious for their wives and daughters to 
be educated, and often the man himself is their teacher. 

Little girls in caste homes have few playthings, rough 
wooden dolls dressed in native style and rude represen- 
tations of their gods being the principal ones. They 
play many games closely resembling games in vogue at 
home, such as tag, 
hunt the button, 
jacxstones, etc. 
They are very 
fond of action 


songs, and have 
many curious 
ones, in which 


they move round 
to the music, 
working out in- 
tricate patterns, 
clapping their 
hands or knock- ... 
ing sticks together 

in perfect time. 4 
Some of them can 
plait ropes while * 
keeping time to 
the’singing,—a 
feat which résem- 
bles the May pole 
. dance of England. Perhaps it was borrowed by English 
girls from their Indian sisters. 

As the ability to cook well is their greatest accomplish- 
ment, caste girls are early instructed in native house- 
keeping. It is very interesting to see tiny girls with 
tiny pots and fireplaces preparing food like their older 
sisters or their mothers. As they grow older, they are 
taught the various ceremonies to-be observed and the 
feasts to be kept. 





” dance. 


Brahman “ May pole 


They must mark geometric figures in 


front of the door-step with powdered lime, and perform 


the daily worship to their household gods. 

We cannot close this sketch without reference to a 
third class of children,—the Muhammadans. Among 
this class the majority of the girls are secluded ut a very 
early age, and their lives are very bare and desolate. As 
few of them know how to read, they cannot amuse them- 


selves with books, cooking the food, playing with dolls, 
and dressing each other's hair, being the only way they 
have of passing the time ; and they know nothing of the 
outside world except what the men of the house choose 
to tell them. If they move from one village to another, 
it is in a shut-up palanquin, or a closely curtained cart. 
Their barren lives leave an imprint on their faces, which 
have a mournful look. But the Muhammadan homes 
are opening to the zenana workers, and through them 
some joy is coming into these dreary lives. May God 
speed the day when, all over this Telugu tountry the 
closed doors will be opened, and the inmates will have a 
chance to hear the blessed gospel and learn of the love 
of God in giving his” blessed Son to die for them. To 
this end let us all sincerely pray. 
Nellore, India. 
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Thanksgiving 
By Mary F. Butts 


OR all that Love has given 
We offer thanks to-day, 
For gifts of sweet indulgence 
Strewn thick along our way ; 
The ever-changing beauty 
Of earth's dear dwellitfg-piace, 
The light of faithful friendship 
In many a gentle face 


For times of joy and plenty, 
For times of grief and care, 
For want that sent us hungry 
To the Father's feet in prayer, 
For the hard perplexing lessons 
Blurred by tearful eyes, 
Where we spelled life's holy lesson’ 
By the light of sacrifice. 


With yearning hearts we thank theg 
For constant fatherhood, 
That lifts our low ideals 
To the far-off perfect good ; 
That chides our idle footsteps, 
Slackening in the race, 
And will not let us linger 
Below the highest place ; 


That sends the stroke of sorrow 
To wake untimely sleep, 

That punishes transgression, 
Yet pities while we weep. 

Words cannot hold the measure 
Of homage we would pay, 

Because thou art our Father 
We keep Thanksgiving Day, 

Johnson, Vt. 


Ora 
Lengthening Lulls 


By William R. Campbell 


on of hope and health may often be discovered 

in the diminishing frequency of paroxysms of pain, 
One who had been a sufferer from nervous prostration 
was encouraged as she noted the increased spacing 
Between the attacks of depression. The exhausted 
worker, tfying to catch the trains of sleep, is cheered by 
shorter waits and longer stretches of slumber. The added 
inches of repose are a refreshment, and also a pass for 
the through express across the ‘‘ Dark Continent’’ of the 
night. 

Prolonged periods of peace tend to extend themselves. 
An experienced navigator, in the midnight watch in a 
fierce storm, said to_his son, ‘‘ The lulls commence to 
lengthen. The back of the gale is broken. We ought 
to be under way.’ The heavy seas were still breaking 
over the ship, and no stars shwne in the sky, but the 
lengthening lulls brought their message of promise in the 
darkness, We may not realize that temptations are less 
severe than they once were, but we may look for a gain 
in character when evil foreshortens itself. A saint, sink- 
ing swiftly by disease, said, ‘‘ 1 have had a strange expe- 
rience to-day. The Devil whispered to me, ‘ You have 
been a great sinner.’ I answered quickly, ‘ But I have 
a great Saviour.’'’ To the last, even, there may 
some sharp struggles, but they will become more ra 
and more quickly over for the servant of Jesus. 
peace of God propagates itself. Ct hrist promised, con- 
cerning the final calamities of his pedple, that “ for the 
elect’s sake those days shall be shortened." 


Roxbury, Mass. 
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The Blue and White Thankegiving 


By Frances Eleanor Hart 


ELLY BLUE came into the kitchen, and sat down 
wearily, and said : 

“T’' ve bad news, mother. What do you think Mr. 
Ryan said? He don’t want the turkeys, —just think of 
it! After telling us long ago that he would take half a 
@osen, —after all our trouble! We told the carpenter he 
might depend on us for that money in November, be- 
cause, we had a sale for the turkeys. It is too bad !"" 

‘«T don’t sée how he came to change his mind,”’ said 
‘* He was so positive about wanting them."’ 

‘* He got them very cheap from somebody else,’’ said 

Nelly. ‘It just seems as if everything goes against us. 
Just as soon as we think we are going to be all square, 
something turns up and stops it. Once something hap- 
pened to the pump, then when we were starting all right 
again a cow died, then we had hardly got over that when 
the roof began to leak, and before this bill is paid some- 
thing else will be sure to come along to worry us. In 
fact, it has come now ; ‘for here’s the great disappoint- 
ment about the turkeys."’ 
_ ** We mustn't get too despondent,’’ said her mother. 
** When things look so dull, | try to think of the folks 
over at the White Farm. They take things in such a 
cheerful way that it does me good to think about them, 
and I'd just like to be like them.”’ 

‘It's very easy for the folks over there to be cheer- 
ful,’’ Nelly said ; ‘there's such a lot of them, and they’ ve 
got such a comfortable house, and Maria and Clara_are 
so pretty, and they have such nice-looking clothes, and 
then the boys help too. You sce they have everything 
to make them cheerful.’’ 

“Indeed, they haven't,’ said Mrs. Blue quickly. ‘Not 
long ago Hannah White told me she didn’t want us to feel 
hard about their not buying that quilt we made. She 
said then, ‘ We don’t talk about our affairs, but you and 
I are old neighbors, and I don’t want you to feel that we 
wouldn't help you if we could, so I will just tell you that 
things have been very discouraging this year. We've 
seemed to see trouble on every side. ‘1 was afraid we 
were all falling into discouragement. so I stopped then, 
and said we couldn't afford to get dull ; that we must 
look on the bright side, and remember our blessings, and 
hope and work every day for better times. JI tell them, 
when things are the dullest we must try to be the bright- 
est. Cheerfulness is a great help,’ That's the way 
Hannah _ always talks, and I am going to try to be like 
her. So, Nelly, as long as we are so disappointed about 
the Thanksgiving turkeys, we'll just begin to look for- 
ward to Christmas, and hope we can do better then."’ 

At the time Mrs. Blue was saying this, things were not 
looking so cheerful at the White Farm. That dreary 
November morning the family were all assembled in the 
kitchen. A letter had come from Sarah, their only mar- 
ried child, saying that she and her husband and children 
would like to spend Thanksgiving Day at the farm, and 
she was looking forward to a good old-fashioned turkey 
dinner at home. with mother’s good pumpkin pies. 

«The. letter might have come at a better time,’ said 
Hiram White. ‘: Things are very close with us just now. 
We don't keep turkeys, and we hadn't thought of getting 
one, and we hadn't thought of making a fuss on Thanks- 
giving Day ; but, if they want to come, of course they 
must. We can have the pumpkin pies, but as for a 
turkey, we'll have to go without that."’ 

** You see, father,’’ said Maria, ‘‘Sarah don't know 
we have stopped keeping turkeys. We never told her.”’ 

‘Oh! she don't care to hear about such things now,"’ 
her father said. ‘‘ She's so taken up with her husband 
and her home and her children, she don't think much 
about the farm."’ 

‘*Qh, yes! indeed she does, father,’’ said his wife. 

«* Dear Sarah thinks of the old farm often, I'm sure, and 
I've no doubt she thinks we’ ve plenty of turkeys. I"m 
glad they want to come, and I'm sure we'll be glad to 
see them."’ 

** Nobody will be gladder to see her than! will,’’ said 
Hiram ; ‘but times are very hard, and my mind’s ‘been 
so taken up with one thing and another that I‘felt hs if 


_T'd just like to be by ourselves. But they're coming, so 


- the. coldest weather; but I won't get it 
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we'll make the best of it.’’ 

‘‘ Poor, dear Sarah! She would feel hurt to hear 
that,’’ said the little mother. ‘‘ No one will be more 
pleased to see her than you, father, and nobody will 
play with the children more than you will. We'll give 
her pies, and get up as good a dinner as we can without 
a turkey."’ a} 

«1 don't see why we don’t keep turkeys,’’ said-Tom; 
«« everybody else does. Ben and I would take care of 
them."’ 

 Amother year,"’ said their father, «« we'll begin 
again. It don’t seem natural not to have them on the 
farm. We'lisee.’’ And he put on his hat, and went 
to the barn. When there, he seemed restless, walking 
up and down, up and down, and at last seated him- 
self on an old keg. ‘‘I wish you were a turkey,’’ he 
said to a chicken that came near him. ‘But I must 
get one. I see it troubles mother, and we really mustn't 
disappoint dear Sarah. She has a right to expect a fuss, 
and she shall have it, and I can’t disappoint the others 
either ; but it will take money, but I'll go without some- 
thing myself I was only thinking of getting one thing 
anyhow, and that was one of those big woolen caps for 
rll just 
go over to Blue's, and tell them to save us a good 
turkey.”’ 

Hannah White went to her room and sat down by the 
bureau. 

‘(Father's not well,”’ she said, ‘‘and he is troubled 
over the dull times, but we must have a turkey. I can’t 
let dear Sarah come home and not have what she ex- 
pects. I was thinking of getting a little shawl, but I 
can do without it, 1 will begin to save a little again, and 
I've no doubt I'll get it some time.’’ 

She took a little bag out of a corner of a drawer, and 
counted the money that was in it. 

‘ This will get it," she said. ‘‘And I know Nancy 
Blue will be glad to sell a turkey. I will just run over 
there now, and I won't say anything to the girls about it."’ 

Maria ran upstairs to her room, and took a little box 
from a drawer. 

‘‘] have no need to count this money,’’ she said, «I 
know it’s not quite enough yet to get that black lace 
thing for my neck, but it's enough to get a turkey, and 
that’s what I'll do. Mother looked so worried, and I 
know father would be sorry when the time came and he 
had no turkey for Sarah. I do hope the Blues haven't 
sold all of theirs.’’ 

Clara saw Maria go across the field. . 

‘She's going to the Blues for something, I suppose ; 
but I can't imagine what we need. I hope she'll soon 
come back, for I have my little plan.’ She held a 
purse in herhand. ‘*‘ No new gloves for me this winter,’’ 
she said. *‘ But I have old ones. It is queer the way 
my glove money melts away. The last time I saved for 
them the money went towards the parlor stove, and now 
my pretty gloves go for a turkey.” 

Tom and Ben were standing by the pump talking. 

“Ben,”’ said Tom, ‘‘let's put our money together, 
and get the turkey for Thanksgiving. You know you 
were going to get a knife, and I was going to get a 
cravat. We can go without the things, and mether 
would be so glad. What do-you say ?’’ 

«It's just the very thing,”’ said Ben. <«‘And I’)! run 
over to Blues, and tell them to keep one for us. But 
won't the folks be surprised, and won't it be fun ?"’ 

** Mother,’’ exclaimed Nelly Blue that evening, «did 
you ever know anything so strange? It seems ds if the 
whole White Farm people had been here’ to-day. And 
to think that five of the turkeys are sold! Why, I feel 
rich !"" 

'*So do I,’’ said her mother. “And I've already 
decided that we'll keep that other turkey for ourselves, 
and have a treat on Thanksgiving. It will cheer your 
poor father, | know. And don't you see, Nelly, it's 
better not to be too cast down when things look dull."’ 

«I never intend te be dull and gloomy again,”’ Nelly 
said brightly, ‘or, if Ido, you can just say ‘turkey’ to 
me, and I know I'll brighten. And now the capenter 
can come and get his-money.. We'll be glad to see 
him.’’ . 

The next morning, when the people at. the White 
Farm were at the breakfast table, a man came to the 
door. It was their neighbor, Samuel Blue. 

«I've just put all the whole lot of turkeys up to the 









barn, and if the boys will come along with me, 1!’ 1! shy 
‘em what todo, It was a mighty big lift to git the 
turkeys all sold, and we thank every one of you. Coy 
along, boys. Ym hurrying downto the carpenter ; 
pay a bill. - I won't keep you a minpte.”’ 

‘*I don’t understand about these turkeys,”’ said the, 
father anxiously, when the boys were again at the tabi. 
‘‘T’m_ affaid we have got ourselves in trouble. / , 
dered a turkey at the Blues."’ 

«So did I,’’ said his wife. 

‘*So did I,"’ said Maria. 

‘* So did I,"” said Clara. 

‘«So did we,'’ said the boys. ~ 

‘* But J paid for mine,"’ said their father gravely. 

‘So did I,’’ said his wife. 

** So did I,”” said Maria. 

*«So did I,”’ said Clara. 

‘So did we,’’’ said the boys. 

And then the White Farm family all explained i in full, 

‘* Weil,”’ said their father, ‘I'm proud of you, — 
mother and all, every one of you.”* ~ 

‘And as for the turkeys,”’ said their mother, “ we 
can have.the very finest for Thanksgiving Day, and the 
rest can start our turkey flock."’ 

Sweet Sarah, her husband, and their little family, 
came on Thanksgiving Day. 

‘«Tsn’t it nice, Frank ?’’ she would say to her husband 
again and again. ‘‘ Don’t the dear people all look 
lovely, and isn’t it just the nicest farm in the: world ? 
And O Frank ! where is the bag? I've just brought a 
little something for each one of you,—not much, but 
something. Here, dear father, —lI'll begin with you. | 
got you this soft’ woolen cap ; lét me putiton you. ‘See, 
it unfolds and comes down, and covers your forehead 
and ears. There; isn’t that warm for your dear head? And 
mother dear, here is a little shawl for you, just to.wear in 
the house, you know. And Maria, I thought you’d‘look 
fine in one of these black lace things for the neck: And 
dear Clara, I hardly knew whether to get for you: a’‘sil- 


ver pin or gloves ; but I got the gloves, for I°'knew ‘you: 


like to have your hands look fine. And here, dear old 
Tom, is a cravat for you. And dear little Benny, I got 
you these warm gloves.’’ 

‘‘Sarah, my dear child,’’ said the mother, «if you 
had asked us all what we wanted most, you couldn't 
have pleased us more. You were inspired with your 
beautiful presents.”” 

They never enjoyed a Thanksgiving dinner so much. 
Sarah said «‘there never was such a good turkey, ‘never 
such good pies, never such a happy Thanksgiving ‘Day.'’ 

‘We all have so mrany blessings, and so much tw be 
thankful for,’’ they said at the White Farm. And they 
all said the same at the Blue. 


Philadelphia. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, arti , brief suggesti , and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is silways glad to know of methods that 
ave been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns. 
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The Teachers’-Meeting 
By Lucy Sandys 


Ww is it that somany, even of our best teachers, 
fail to realize the importance of regular atten- 
dance at our teachers’-meeting in connection with the 
study of the Sunday-scheol lesson ? 


‘Tis aun te siqeebindade hoody of ahimésd Cndeilienasaaald 


to gather the best theughts of their individual members, 
in order that their classes may reap the benefit of them. 

Here all should deem it a privilege, not-a duty, to 
strand, ate donne sili So ee tong senticing,Semnenta 
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timidly asked question, or hesitatingly expressed opin- 
ion, from the least enlightened teacher, often suggests, to 
an inquiring mind, a solution of a difficulty hitherto 
unthought of. 

But; some one objects, there is the difficulty of getting 
the teachers to express their opinions. Well, so there is; 
but we have devised a plan which has overcome that 
difficulty. For example :* 

With us each member answers to the roll-call with a 
thought on some point in the lesson, or quotes another 
portion of Scripture to explain one of its apparent diffi- 
culties. Thus the secretary. calls inquiringly, ‘‘ Mr. 
Brown ?’’ Our Mr. Brown neither answers ‘ Present,’’ 
nor raises his hand, ‘but says quietly, ‘‘On reading over 
the lesson, I specially noticed this thought brought out 
in verse 4,’’ or, ‘‘I find that in one of the other Gospels 
there are some additional verses which explain verse 5."’ 

This method not only insures a previous study of the 
lesson,—-a most important point, —but, as these thoughts 
are jotted down by the secretary and freely commented 
on, in their order in the discussion which follows, a 
very much more interesting and instructive lesson study. 

But be it ever remembered that the object of this study. 
is not alone to make the truth clear to the teachers’ minds, 
but also to enable them to teach those truths simply and 
intelligently to their scholars ; for many an exposition 
which would satisfy the advanced mind of the teacher 
would be as so many meaningless words in the ears of 
the average scholar. 

Any one wishing to be a successful teacher must rec- 
ognize this fact, and be willing to move to the scholars’ 
level in order to impart the truth intelligently.to them. 
And now let me say, Teachers, this is your meeting, and 
its hour is all too short, and far too precious, to be wasted 
in needless discussion. See that it is devoted to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended. 

I remember a teachers’ -meeting which I attended in a 
neighboring city, where the superintendent, after reading 
over. the lesson verses, proceeded to give us numerous 
objections which were urged against the passage by a 
noted infidel, and was quite indignant when reminded 
by some of the members that. they were not there to 
study an infidel’s opinions, but God's word, he contest- 
ing that the best way to be prepared to meet these ob- 
jections was to have a thorough knowledge of them. 

Now if he,.knowing these arguments, wished to pre- 
pare his teachers for them,+—should they meet with them, 
—would it not have been better to have embodied the 
answers to them in his teaching of the lesson, instead of 
making these doubts (many of which I had never heard 
before) a matter for discussion? I, for one, felt that, in 
placing them before the teachers’ minds, he took upon 
himself a responsibility from which I should instinctively 
shrink. 

No, fellow-teachers! Let: the meeting be what its 
name implies,—a gathering together for mutual help in 
the prayerful study of God’s holy Word, and you will go 
away; not only enlightened, but also far better able 
to combat those doubts than if you had spent hours in 
discussing them. For, truly, the one weapon against 
them is the ‘‘ sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God,’' and the best preparation for them is a thorough 
heart-knowledge of its teaching. 


Chatham, Ontario. 






Many Sunday-schools will share the 
national thanksgiving at the regular 
Sunday-school hour on the Sunday 
preceding Thanksgiving Day, even if they have no spe- 
cial service on the day itself. This Sunday recognition 
may take on more or less elaborate forms. Something 
simple is usually to be preferred. In the Intermediate 
department of the Walnut Street Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, —which has a separate printed program for each 
Sunday, prepared by the superintendent of the depart- 
ment, Charles G. Trumbull,—Psalm 103 will be read in 
concert, as given in full on the leaflet, and. ‘‘ America"’ 
will be sung, for the special features suited to the Sun- 
day preceding Thanksgiving Day. 


Sunday before 
Thanksgiving 























































































The Bible for the Children 


By Mrs. W. F. Crafts 


COMPANY of little children, ranging from five to 

nine years of age, were asked the question; ‘‘ Why 

may the Bible be called the king of books ?’’ Some of 
their answers were as follows : 

Because it is the biggest book. 

Because it has the nicest stories in it. 

Because it has stories about kings. 

Because it tells about the King of kings. 

Because it is God’s book. 

If the Bible is not the king of books to a child, some- 
body must be at fault—the father, mother, or Sunday- 
school teacher, —in having failed to bring the book before 
the child in attractive light. 

The Bible is not always made interesting in the family. 
The ‘‘ family Bible’’ should not lie upon the parlor 
table, but on the sitting-room or library table. It should 
be a profusely illustrated volume, no matter what the 
cost. Economy had better be practiced in some other 
direction than in the purchase of the family Bible. 
Illustration, not decoration, should be sought. Elabo- 
rately gilded covers and edges do not add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Bible, so far as children are concerned. 
Indeed, recalling the impressions of my childhood, I 
would say that such decorations give the Bible a forbid- 
ding look, .a sort of ‘‘ touch-me-not’’ air. 

There should be wise discrimination in the selection 
of the illustrated Bible. I would not recommend Doré’s 
illustrated Bible for family use, because many of the 
pictures have an awfulness about them which would 
make very unfortunate impressions upon childish minds. 
Neither is a Bible with pictures copied from the old 
masters to be commended for family use. The pictures 
are often misleading, bécause they represerit Italian life 
instead of Oriental life, and so throw no light upon the 
text in its reference to manners and customs. There 
are illustrated Bibles to be had which picture Oriental 
life, and so help to an understanding of the text. 

The family Bible, then, should be an illustrated one, 
and it should be placed, not as a sort of talisman, on 
the parlor table, but in the living room, and on a table 
around which the family life centers. 

The Sunday-school Bible should also be illustrated, 
but not in the same manner as the family Bible, ds its 
pictures would be too small to be seen in the classroom. 
Let it be illustrated by the teacher drawing on the black- 
board, not necessarily pictures of scenes, but by such- 
simple designs as one who is’ not an artist can accom- 
plish. In order to get the best result in attention and 
interest, the drawing should be done while the children 

are looking on. With a little practice beforehand, one 
can make a success of this off-hand drawing. Objects cut 
out and pinned to the blackboard may frequently be 
made to take the place of drawing. 


Cry 


Thanksgiving Day [ias this generation of children the 
Sunday-Schoot same association with Thanksgiving 
Rserctoss Day that their fathers had in child- 
hood, as a day marked by religious exercises? Many 
doubt it Frequently, therefore, in recent years, efforts 
have been made to-especially interest the Sunday-school 
children on this occasion, either by making the church 
service particularly attractive to them,and inviting them 
to it, or by a special Sunday-school service, or by union 
exercises of neighboring Sunday-schools. For imstance, 
a suburban Sunday-school near Philadelphia is planning 
this year, as last, for a Sunday-school service on the 
evening of Thanksgiving Day, something in the nature 
of an old-fashioned ‘‘Sunday-school concert.’ A super- 
_-intendent can devise his own program for this from song-* 
books in use, and national airs, with readings, recitations, 
or short addresses, appropriate responsive Scripture 
reatlings, and thank-offerings for sofme benevolence or 
missionary Object. There may also be harvest-home 





This scissor work 
has greatly risen in my estimation since seeing the beau- 
tiful examples of it given in the February (1896) St 
Nicholas as the work of Charles Dana Gibson when a 
child. 

The Bible picture-roll, with its true and tastefully col- 
ored pictures, one foreach lesson in the year, deserves 
a more-general* use than it already has. A noted kin- 
dergartner had said te me : ‘‘Children think in images, 
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and they should have pictures with their Sunday-school 
lessons, —good pictures, that will not give them distorted 
ideas.’" She was delighted when shown the Bible 
picture-roll. . 

The Sunday-school Bible should be illustrated with 
objects as well as pictures. But here is a great danger. 
‘*Pegs of various colors, slightly larger than matches,"’ 
representing Christ and his apostles, and other persons 
mentioned in a lesson, make one shudder. because 
they so belittle the truth. On one occasion, a teacher 
giving a lesson on the fall of Adam and Eve used a 
green worsted snake to represent Satan! Such illustra- 
tions give children misconceptions of truth rather than 
conceptions.. People represented by pegs, even the . 
Christ, cannot have an uplifting, broadening influence 
upon the minds of children. Sunday-school teachers do 
not need urging in the line of object illustration, but 
rather do they need restraining. Kindergartners tell us 
that there is danger of too much stimulation to the 
imagination in the use of symbols ; that they blunt per- 
ception, make it almost impossible for the child to do 
any thinking, and that hypocrisy, superstition, and sen- 
timentalism are fostered by the too free use of them. 
Let us ask ourselves, you and I, if we have not com- 
mitted offense in this direction. 

Let us help the children themselves to illustrate the 
Bible. This we can do by giving them something to do 
in connection with the lessons, —guiding them in appro- 
priate motions in the recitation of Scripture texts, par- 
ticularly selections from the Psalms ; by giving them 
blocks or other materials to reproduce the story of the 
lesson ; by giving them sewing-cards to stitch at home 
during the week, cards which contain a picture symboliz- 
ing the lesson, and, underneath, the golden text to be 
memorized, so that the impression given in the lesson 
may be continued and deepened, and also that the 
mother’s interest and co-operation may be secured. 

After all that may be said and done, that teacher who 
studies the Bible, and lives it, will be the one who will 
interest the children in it. 1 once heard Dr. Arnot say, 
‘People are not reading the Bibie so much as they are 
reading the lives. of those who profess to live by its 
teachings.’’ The children in our Sunday-school classes 
are certain to look at their teachers in this way, and to 
get either good or bad impressions of the Bible accord- 
ingly as our ways open its pages ‘to them. E 

Washington, D. C. 

Cr 
However many the schools that fail to’ 
draw well-defined lines between thé 
older departments, they are pretty 
well agreed in the custom of marking, in some way, pro- 
motions from the primary class to the next grade. In 
the First Congregational Sunday-school of Topeka, Kan. 
sas, the teacher of the primary class bestows a certificate 
of graduation, signed by herself and countersigned by 
the pastor and the superintendent, which is in this form ¢ 


Primary Certificate 
of Graduation 





First Congregational Sunday-School. 
Topeka, Kansas. 

. —_—— 
| ‘THIS CERTIFIES That 5 Ae Ieee 
| has completed the course of studies in Primary Depart- 
| ment of this school, and is hereby granted this certificate 
| of graduation from the Primary Department, and pro- 
| motion to the Intermediate Department. 


Dated this 





Gay @. .. 
Approved 


Pastor 





2 


Enrolling the babies has found favor, 
sometimes, as a method for mission 
bands. The idea is adopted also by 
the leader of the primary class in the 
Sunday-school of Springfield, 
The names of the babies and chil- 
dren who are too young to enter the primary class are 
furnished by their parents to the teacher, are put 

what is called the ‘‘Cradle Roll,’’ and this roll is 

to the class once a month, so that ‘‘ the coming of th 
little ones into the primary school may be pleasantly 
anticipated.'" Cradle Roll membership cards are made 
out for these names, and given to the parents to hold 
for theit babies. } 


Primary 
** Cradle Roli"’ 


Mrs. C. H. Rust, 
North Congregational 
Massachusetts. 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1896 


y. November 15.—God’s Blessing upon Solomon... . . x Kings 9:29 
&. November 22.—Rewards of Obedience... . . 1. 6s Prov. 3:1-47 
4 November 29.—The Fame of Solomon. ...... 1 Kings 10: 1-10 
20, December 6.—Solomeon's Sin. ........ 1 Kings 12: 4-13 
ea. Deceinber 13.—Cautions against Intemperance. . . . Prov. 23: 15-25 
ma. December 23.—The Birth of Christ. ......... Matt. 2: 1-22 
33. December 27.—Review 

ASA 

Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
—. 


Study 22,—Solomon’s Apostasy 
1 Kings 11 : 1-43. 


Z THe ANALYsis OF THE MATERIAL. 

Solomon gathered together an immense harem, his wives 
being princesses from all the surrounding countries (11 : 1-3). 
They brought with them the religious ideas and practices of 
their own homes, and induced Solomon to sanction their con- 
finuance (11: 4-8). In anger at this result, Jehovah pro- 
mounces judgment against Solomon, and announces that a part 
ef the kingdom will be taken from his successor, who would 
ny the allegiance of one tribe only (11 : 9-13).. Hadad the 
Edomite succeeds in recapturing and making independent 
Bis own country (11 : 14-22). Rezon, in Damascus, has a 
Similar success (11 : 23-25). The story of Jeroboam,—how 
that valiant, industrious, and shrewd superintendent of the 
forced laborers from the districts of Ephraim and Manasseh 
‘was informed by the prophet Ahijah that he was to be the king 
@ver ten tribes, and how he had to fiee to Egypt on account 
of the “dangerous wrath of King Solomon (11 : 26-40). Solo- 
mhon’s death (11 : 41-43). 

Hi. Tories ror Stupy aNnp Discussion. 

1. Solomon's Wives. (1.) Their remarkable number. This 
is difficult to explain. Whence could the king obtain so 
many women of suitable rank, and where could he properly 
lodge them and their attendants in the palaces on the moun- 
fain? Compare the statement of their number in Song of 
Songs 6:8. Perhaps the figures in 1 Kings 11 : 3 have 
become corrupted. 
Was it for mere royal display, or for reasons of state, these 
princesses being in a sense hostages from surrounding coun- 
tries, or was it through corrupt desires? (vs. 1, 2.) Possibly 
these motives were all influential. (3.) The dowdle result to 
himself hinted at by the author of Kings. It not only made him 
Tess loyal to God, but weakened his hold upon his dominions. 

2. Solomon's Apostasy. (1.) Its complete cause. Not 
merely because of the influence of his wives (v. 4), but because 
of his own attitude of independence to law (v. 10), His 
acquaintance with foreign countries and conditions affected 
Riis obedience. (2.) Its manifestation, Not by abandoning 
Jehovah worship, but by being less in earnest about it, and 
especially by allowing prominence to the rituals of other gods. 
(3.) The fetal error involved. David had founded the 
mation by. making Jehovah its acknowledged leader and guar- 
dian, and the people his own instruments. By taking away 
this religio-patriotic connection, Solomon struck a hard blow 
at his own country’s development. Israel could not be hos- 
pitable to all gods and creeds and have any special reason for 
growth and greatness. (4.) What showed this? Note the 
political weakness of the closing years of his reign. 

3. The Action of the Prophetic Order. (4.) Reason for it. 
Solomon had shown his political and religious weakness. He 
was letting the kingdom drift. 
frained youth. (2.) The method used. Jerobqam a natural 
leader, with splendid qualities. Ahijah, under divine guid- 
ance, selects him to be king of Israel, and symbolically informs 
him. (3.) The resu/¢. A revolution. 


Korey 
Lesson X.—December 6, 1806 


Solomon’s Sin 


GoL_pEen Text : Let him that thinketh he standcth take heed 
dest he fall,—t Cor. 10: 12. 


His successor was a harem- 


(x Kings 11 : 4-23. Memory verses: 9, 10.) 
Read 1 Kings 12: 1-43 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
Cat aya Sgn 2 gn 4 For it came to pass, when 
sal’ Solomon 


o-mon was old his was old, that his 
wives turned away nist heart wives turned away his heart 
after other : amd his heart after other gods: and his 


Was not perfect with the LorD heart was not perfect with the 


- 


(2.) The motive for having so many.* 
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LorD his Gol, as was the 
heart 


his God, as was the heart of 
his father. of David his father. 


David his 


Fe Ee S6!’'o-mon went after or Solomon went afier 
"to-réth the goddess of the Ashtoreth the of the 
Zi-d0'ni-ans, and after Mil’com Zidonians, after Milcom 


the abomination of the Am’mon- the abomination of the 
Ttes. 6 Ammonites. And Solomon 

6 And S6l’o-mon did evil in did that which was evil in the 
the sight of the LorD, and went sight of the LoRD, and went 
not fully after the LORD as did not fully after the LORD, as 
David his father., did avid his father. 

7 Then did Sél’o-mon builda Then did mon build an 
high place for Ché’mésh, the high place Chemosh the 
abomination of M6’ab, in the abomination of Moab, in the 
hill that 7s before Je-ru’sa-lém, mount that is before Jerusa- 


NX 


and for M3'lech, the abomina- lem, and for Molech 
tion of the children of Am‘mon. abomination of the childfen 
8 And likewise did he for all 8 of Ammon. And so did he 


his strange wives, which burnt 


for all his strange wives, 
= and sacrificed unto their 


which burnt incense and sac- 
rificed unto their gods. 

And the LORD was 
with Solomon, because his 
heart was turned away from 


9 « And the LORD was 
with S6l’o-mon, because his 
heart was turned from the LORD 
God of Is’ra-el, which had ap- the LoRD, the Ged of Israel, 
peared unto him twice, which had appeared unto 
io And had commanded him 10 him twice, and had com- 
concerning this thing, that he manded him concerning this 
should not go after other gods: thing, that he should not go 
but he kept not that which the after other ‘but he kept 
LORD commanded not that which the LoRD 
11 Wherefore the LORD said 11 commanded. Wherefore the 
unto S6l’o-mon, Forasmuch as LORD said unto Solomon, 
this is done of thee, and thou Forasmuch as this is done 
hast not kept my covenant and of thee, and thou hast not 
my statutes, which I have com- kept my covenant and my 
manded thee, I will surely rend statutes, which I have com- 
the kingdom from thee, and will manded thee, I will surely 
give it to thy servant. rend the kingdom from thee, 
12 Notwithstanding, in thy and will give it to thy servant. 
days I will not do it for David 12 Notwithstanding in thy days 
thy father's sake : dus I will rend I will not~do it, for David 
it out-of the hand of thy son. thy father's sake : but I will 
13 Howbeit I will not rend rend it out of the hand of 
away all the kingdom ; 4u/ will 13 thy son. Howbeit I will not 
ve one tribe to thy son for rend away all the ki 
avid my servant's sake, and for but I will give one tribe to 
Je-ru’sa-lém's sake which I have thy son, for David my ser- 
chosen. vant's sake, and for Jerusa- 
lem’s sake which have 
chosen. * 


© 





1 Heb. is with thee, 

The American Revisers would substitute “a high place” for “‘ an high 
place ”’ in verse ;, “ who” or “that” for“ which ” in verses 8 and 9, and 
“ Jehovah ”’ for “the Lorn” wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Establishing the Throne of David. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Thy throne shall be 


established for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16. 
Lesson Topic: Correcting the King’s Transgressions. 


a. An Evil Career, vs. 4-8. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. An Angry God, vs. 9, 10. 
3- A Grievous Penatty, vs. 11-13. 


DaAILy Home READINGS: 


M.—1: KINGS 1:1: 4-13. Solomon's sin. 

T.—1 Kings 11: 29-38. Ahijah’s prophecy. 
W.—1s Kings 12: 1-11. Wise counsel forsaken. 
T.—1 Kings 12: 12-20. The kingdom divided. 
R.—Deut. 7: 1-11. Danger of evil companionship. 
S.—Jer, 44: 1-88. Resisting warning. 

S.—Ezek. 14: 1-8. idols of the beart. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


an 
Lesson Analysis 
I. AN EVIL CAREER. 


1. Personal infirmity : 

Solomon was old (4). 

David was old and stricken in years (1 Kings 1 : 1). 
Thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them (Eccl. 12 : 1). 
2. Insidious Temptation : 

His wives turned away his heart (4). 

Neither . - multiply wives, ... that his heart turn not away 

(Deut. 17: 17). 

Even him did strange women cause to sin (Neh. 13 : 26). 
3- Deplorable Defection : 

His heart was not perfect with the Lord (4). % 

Let your heart.‘ . be perfect with the Lord (1 Kings 8 : 61). 
Out of the heart... evil thoughts proceed (Mark 7 : 21). 
4- Open edicmebhen : 

Solomon did that which was evil (6). 
Evil-doers shall be cut off (Psa. 37 : 9). 

Abhor that which is evil (Rem. 12 : 9). 
5- Open Neglect : 

Solomon... went not fully after the Lord (6). 
How shall we escape, if we —_ (Heb. 2 : 3.) 
a him ... that knoweth, . .. and doeth it not, . 

: a7). 
6. ‘tek idolatry : 
Then did Solomon build an high place for Chemosh (7). 


Thou shalt have none other ods before me (Exod. 20 : 3). 
See thou do it not : ip God (Rev. 22 : 9). 


.. itis sin (Jas. 


ll. AN ANGRY GOD. 

1. The Pact Affirmed : 

The Lord was angry with Solomon (9). 
The Lord was angry with me (Deut. 1 : 37). 
Hide us . . . from the wrath of the Lamb (Rev. 6 : 16). 

2. The ened Assigned : ; 

He kept not that which the Lord commanded (10). 
With abominations they him to anger (Deut. 32 : 16 
Wickedness . . . committed to provoke me to anger (Jer. 44 : 1 





IJ. A GRIEVOUS PENALTY. 

1. Announced : 

1 will surely rend the kingdom from thee (11). 
I _will met Or ee out of the hand of Solomon (1 King, 

1:3 
The Sfemicne of God shall be taken away from you (Matt. 21 : 43), 
2. Mollified : 

In thy days I will not do it, for David thy father s sake. (12), 
He shall have one tribe, for, . . David's sake (1 Kings 1 : 3:), 
For the elect's sake . . the shortened the days (Mark 13 : 20). 


oe 


Verse 4.—‘* When Solomon was old, . . . his wives"turned away 
his heart.’’ (1) Personal infirmity ; (2) Pressing allurement ; (3) 
Sad apostasy. 

Verse 6.— ‘Solomon did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lerd.”’ (1) The sinning ruler ; (2) The observing Lord ; (3) The 
pending judgment. 

Verse 8.—*'So did he for all bis strange wives.’ (1) Impartial 
with his wives; (2) Impious with his God ; (3) Reckless with his 
destiny. 


Verse 9.—“ The Lord was angry with Solomon.". (1) A terrible 
fact ; (¢) A fearful contrast ; (3) A dark outlook. 

Verse 11.—‘‘ Forasmuch as this is done of thee.’’ (1) Wrong 
conduct ; (2) Inevitable consequence. 

Verse 12.-—*“For David thy father's sake.'' (1) The transgres- 
sor's. deserts; (2).The imtercessor's merits; (3) The Judge's 


clemency. 


RY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


ITH this lesson our study of the history of Solomon 
eloses.. It is the history of a man who had a particu- 
larly splendid opportunity,. and failed to make the best of it. 

SOLOMON’s OpporRTUNITY.—He had inherited a kingdom 
large enough territorially and rich enough in resources for the 
accomplishment of great national destinies. It was already 
well organized. ‘He had at his service trained and able statesmen 
and warriors. He had wealth that was nearly unlimited. In 
the main, he had the good-will both of his subjects and of for- 
eigners, and thus a peaceful reign of forty years. There were 
some drawbacks, as indicated in such affairs as those of Hadad 
and Rezon (1 Kings 11 : 14-22, 23-25), and those of Gezer 
and Hamath-zobah (1 Kings.9 : 16; 2 Chron. § : 3), but these 
were. of jnsignificant proportions. 
and his other external resources, Solomon had wonderful per- 
sonal gifts,—-gifts that were worth more than even the external 
resources. And over and above all these he inherited some- 
thing yet greater, namely, God’s great promise to David. 

His FatLure,—He accomplished many and great achieve- 
ments, but as a whole his career was not a success. It is thus 
summed up by one of the sacred writers: ‘‘ Did not Solomon 
king of. Israel sin by these things? and among the “many 
nations was there ne king like him, and he was beloved of his 
God, and God made him king over Israel ; nevertheless even 
him did the foreign women cause to sin’? (Neh. 13 : 26). 
He failed of the jong life which obedience would have secured 
to him (1 Kings 3 : 14). - Rezon undermined» him in Damas- 
cus, and Jeroboam in Israel (11 : 23-40). His subjects came 
to think of him as an oppressor (12: 4).. He left his king- 
dom in such shape that it broke up not long after his death, 


His principal vocation in life was that of sovereign over Israel, . 


and his miscarriage in this dims the luster of his great deeds 
in lesser affairs. And, worst of all, he came under God’s 
severe disapproval. 

How is FAILURE was BROUGHT ABovuT.—It was through 
disobedience. The lesson consists im certain particulars in 
regard to this disobedience and its consequences, 


Ba. 


Critical Notes 


The lesson describes the form which Solomon’s disobedience 
assumed (vs. 4-8), certain aggravations of it (vs. 9, 10), and 
the condemnatory sentence that God pronounced for it (vs. 
14-13). The verses that describe the form of his disobedience 
mention; first, the sin of multiplying wives, speaking of it posi- 
tively (v. 4.¢) and ‘negatively (v. 44); second, the graver sin 
of idolatry into which this first sin led him, speaking of this 
also both positively and negatively (vs. 5, 6) ; third, a certain 
mischievous publicity given to this sin (ws. 7, 8). ~ 


Verse 4 a.—For : The conjunction in the Hebrew is simply . 


“‘and.’’ The statement that follows is not made as a réason 
for the fact that precedes, but as an amplification of it.— When 
Solomon was old: Old age is a relative fact. Solomon cer- 
tainly never became a very old man. If he was but twelve at 
his accession, he died at fifty-two (1 Kings 11 : 42). His 
course of apostasy apparently covered some years. It began, 
therefore, when he was in his prime so far as length of life 
is concerned. Perhaps the sacred writer does not here intend 
to attribute to Solomon the weakness of senility. If he attrib- 
utes ‘such weakness to him, he implies that it came prema- 
turely.—-His wives: An account of them is given in the pre- 
ceding verses. Either they numbered a thousand, of whom 


In addition to his kingdom * 
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seven hundred were ‘‘ princesses,’’ or his establishment in- 
cluded seven hundred ‘‘ princesses,’’ of whom three hundred 
We have information in regard to two of them, 
—Pharaoh’s daughter (v. 1, etc.), and Naamah the Ammo- 


were wives. 


nitess, the mother of Rehoboam (14 : 21, etc.). If we under- 
stand that he married Pharaoh’s daughter after he began the 
palace and before he finished the temple (3 : 1), that fixes the 
date in the eleventh year of his reign (6 : 38; 7:15; 9: 10). 
We have no information as to the date of any of his other 
marriages. Whether he had other children than Rehoboam 
and two daughters (4 : II, 15) we are not told. This writer 
regards Solomon’s conduct in this matter as doubly wrong. 
He knew of an explicit law that a king of Israel ‘‘shall not 
multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not aside ’’ (Deut. 
17:17). Further, many of Solomon’s wives were ‘‘ foreign 
women’’ (I Kings 11 : 1). 
brew the Septuagint adds Syrians and Amorites. 


To the list as given in the He- 
This writer 
says that these were ‘‘of the nations concerning which the 
Lord had said unto the sons of Israel: Ye shall not go among 
them, and they shall not come among you; surely they will 
turn away your heart after other gods’’ (v. 2). This is not a 
quotation from the Hexateuch, but repeats for substance, and 
with resemblances of phraseology, the law found in such pas- 
sages as Exodus 34 : 16, Deutcronomy 7 : 3, 4, Joshua 23 : 12. 
The Hittite and Amorite women are expressly included in the 
prohibition in these passages, and our writer apparently 
regarded the others as coming within the scope of the reason 
assigned.— Turned away his heart, etc.: This is here re- 
peated from verse 3, where it is quoted from verse 2, where it 
seems to be given as the equivalent of the phrases in Exodus 
34: 16 and Deuteronomy 7 : 4, though the words in the 
Hebrew are different. But the“writer also seems to intend an 
allusion to Deuteronomy 17 : 17, though the Hebrew verb he 
uses is different from the one used there and in Deuteronomy 
29:18 and 30:17. His point is that the Lord had forewarned 
Israel that if an Israelite king married many wives, or if Israel- 
ites intermarried with certain foreigners, their hearts would 
be turned aside ; and now, in Solomon’s case, his heart was 
actually turned away, as the Lord had said.— After other gods : 
A phrase occurring frequently in Deuteronomy (for example, 
6:14; 8:19; 28:14), and thus helping us to identify the 
phraseology of this passage in general as deuteronomic. 

The multiplying of wives is represented as Solomon’s pre- 
liminary great sin, through which he was led to sins yet greater. 
It seems surprising that an intellectual man like Solomon, 
starting out in life with the high moral aims that characterized 
him, should fall into this form of sin. Probably, however, he 
had reasons of state. The relatives of the king’s wives would 
be by that tie bound to the king. Hadad, for example, had 
married a sister of the queen of Egypt; but Pharaoh was 
likely to favor his own son-in-law in preference to his wife’s 
brother-in-law. David had. practiced polygamy for political 
reasons, and Solomon seems to Mave taken this as an example 
rather than a warning. Further, Solomon’s wisdom displayed 
itself in part in exhibitions of magnificence. He appreciated 
magpificence as a means of influence. He was a lover of the 
beautiful, and delighted to surround himself with beautiful 
objects. He was a cultured man, rejoicing in the breadth that 
culture gives. And what object so beautiful as a beautiful 
woman? What so worthy the appreciation of a cultivated 
‘gentleman as a truly admirable lady? What other display 
of magnificence could equal, either in value or in effectiveness, 
Other great monarchs 
Why should not Solomon surpass 


the finest body of women in the world. 
had their splendid harems. 
them in this, as in other matters? He had become cosmo- 
politan ; it was fitting that he should be broad in his views. 
Other cosmopolitan men would regard him as narrow and pro- 
vinciai if he allowed himself to be fettered in such a matter as 
this. 
He liked to have good times. 


Yet further, Solomon doubtless delighted in luxury. 
It is uncertain how far we 
ought to accuse him of sensuality. Sensuousness is not neces- 
sarily sensual. There are certain refined forms of sensuous- 
ness. One who is far removed from gluttony may delight in 
food. 


appreciate the delicious taste of choice wines. 


choice flavors in One who avoids drunkenness may 
One who 
abhors licentiousness may take esthetic pleasure in the beauty 
of women. And one may so devote himself to forms of sen- 
suousness that are not at all gross, may so give himself up to 
refined luxury, as to lose all higher and nobler things from 
sight. 
Solomon to this sin. 


The Bible gives no analysis of the motives that led 
How Tar he was actuated by reasons of 
state, how far by the love of magnificence and the ambition to 
do great things, how far by sensuous or sensual motives, we 
are not told. We may be sure, however, that these are in 
the main the forms of temptation by which he was overcome. 
Verse 46.—AHis heart was not perfect: The statement just 
made in positive form is here repeated in a negative and more 
compact form.—As was the heart of David:,As David ad- 
vanced in years he had been tempted, and had fallen into sin. 
But David had 
repented, and had from that time on maintained an unswerving 


So far the cases of father and son are parallel. 


supreme purpose to be true to God, however faulty he may have 


been in details. Solomon did not thus repent. His character 
became corrupted. 


Verses 5, 6.—The writer now explains more specifically 
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what he means by saying that Solomon’s wives turned away 
his heart. Some of his wives being worshipers of false gods, 
he was led to practice idolatry. In his case, as in other cases, 
a lesser sin, deliberately entertained, opened the door for a 
greater sin.—or. In the original the conjunction is ‘‘ and,’’ 
though the words that follow are doubtless a reason, substan- 
tiating the charge that has just been made against Solomon. — 
Ashtoreth: Another form of the name is Astarte.—A/i/com : 
Otherwise Molech. In this name deity is conceived of as 
king.— That which was evil in the eyes of the Lord: That is, 
he practiced idolatry. This is not wholly a new specification. 
It includes the two instances mentioned in the preceding 
clause, and other similar instances.— Went not fully after: 
The charge against Solomon is repeated in negative form. 
We have here the old familiar phrase so often applied to Caleb 
and others. Solomon followed the Lord in some matters and 
not in others, unlike the worthier men who, so far as their 
supreme purpose went, followed him wholly. Here, as in the 
last clause of the fourth verse, a divided purpose in the service 
of God is rebuked. 

Verses 7, 8.—The wrong done by Solomon was not merely 
committed in private; it took public and permanent forms, 
which made it greatly influential for evil.— 7/en - There came 
a time when a crisis was reached. Solomon broke away from 
whatever restraints had surrounded him, and definitely adopted 
the objectionable policy of publicly recognizing the gods of 
his foreign wives.—Build an high place: As he had honored 
the Lord by building the temple, so he entered upon building 
operations in honor of these other gods. A high-place is a 
place for sacrifice on a summit,—perhaps an altar in the open 
air, with structures. near by to accommodate those who officiate 
in the sacrifices.— 7he mount... before Jerusalem: ‘*On 
the right hand of the mount of corruption ’’ (2 Kings 23: 13). 
Supposed to be the southern part of the Mount of Olives.— 
For all his foreign wives: We have no information as to how 
many foreign religions were represented in his harem, or how 
many of these chapels he built. Three of them, those to Ash- 
toreth, Chemosh, and Milcom, survived to the days of Josiah 
(2 Kings 23 : 13). ; 

Supposably, Solomon’s going after false gods may have con- 
sisted solely in his maintaining these places of worship. As 
to whether he himself ever worshiped any God but the Lord 
we have no information. 
however, maintained at the royal expense and for the royal 


These places of foreign worship, 


pleasure, were sufficient to neutralize much of Solomon’s in- 
fluence on the Lord’s side. But it is easy to see how these 
In 
any case, such a cosmopolitan man as Solomon must not be 
narrow and puritanical and bigoted in religious matters. If 


such a man has married a wife of different religious convic- 


followed logically from Solomon’s other shortcomings. 


tions from his own, it is hardly reasonable for him to refuse 
to provide her with the means for worshiping according to 
the dictates of her conscience. And if he has many such 
wives, he must treat them with some decent semblance of 
equality. 

Verses 9, 10.—Solomon’s failure to be faithful had certain 
special aggravations.—//is heart was turned away: The same 
phrase that is used earlier in the chapter.--Had appeared unto 
The 


The sec- 


him twice: See the accounts (1 Kings 3: 4-15; 9: 1-9). 
first theophany was near the beginning of his reign. 
ond was, apparently, about the time when his career of polyg- 
amy began, and was for the very purpose of warning him against 
That God 
should grant to a man, twice in his lifetime, such an interview, 


the fatal course that he was in danger of pursuing. 


was a very marked favor, and placed the man under particular 
obligations.—And had commanded: The verb is frequentative, 
—was wont to command. God had not only granted him two 
distinguished interviews, but often reminded him, through 
prophets, perhaps, or through written scriptures, of his duty. 
Solomon’s case was an aggravated one because he disobeyed 
in spite of all these monitions.— 7/is thing: His going after 
other gods is the one thing that is here emphasized.—-//e kept 
not, etc.: His sin was disobedience. This man had once 
been desirous of wisdom above all things, but now he had be- 
come changed, and refused the wisdom which God persistently 
urged upon him. 

Verses 11-13.—At last God pronounces sentence upon Solo- 
The 


best comment on the message is the narrative in the twelfth 


mon.— 7he Lord said: Through a prophet, probably. 


and fifteenth chapters of 1 Kings and the parallel places in 
Chronicles. : 

In the lesson, as often elsewhere, the question of obedience 
to God follows largely the same lines with that of cause and 
consequence. The weakness of Solomon’s kingdom lay in the 
fact that it included heterogeneous peoples with diverse reli- 
gions and unlike interests. To secure homogeneity was one 
If he could bind all 


classes of his subjects together by common interests, common 


of the important things for him to seek. 


feeling, a common religion, the state might hope for perma- 
nency. Doubtless he expected to strengthen his crown by his 
The 


actual effect of this policy was the loss of all the ground that 


marriage alliances, and by conciliating falsq religions. 


had been gained toward making the empire homogeneous. 


In public affairs, compromise w ith wrong is always bad method. 


His true policy was that of a strict and firm, though con- 


747 


ciliatory, adherence to the national religion of Israel. There 
should have been the utmost kindness, of course, but no 
concessions such as would give strength to the centrifugal 
elements, 8 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ge of the Mount of Olives, on the other side of the 
hollow below it, another gray hill rises, not quite so 
high, but with the same gentle slopes and rounded outline, 
Its western side, dipping towards the Kedron vaHey, into 
which it looks, bears, on a rocky bulge just over that valley, the 
village of Silwan, or Siloam, while along its south side is the 
yellow track leading down, eastwards and south, to Mar Saba 
and the Dead Sea. This treeless brow of limestone is the 
Mount of Offense, so called as the traditional site of the tem- 
ples raised by Solomon to the gods of the heathen nations 
around, from which he had chosen wives or concubines for his 
monstrous harem of one thousand women. 

It is strange to think that one so favored by visions of God, 
so ** wise,’’ and so zealous in raising a temple to him whom 
he worshiped as the one true God, and so earnest in urging 
his people to be faithful to his worship, should in his old age, 
with its presumption of ripened wisdom and experience, have 
shown so conspicuously into what open and flagrant sin, as a 
man and a ruler, uxurious weakness or political considerations 
could lead him. But, indeed, this virtual apostasy dated from 
very early in his reign; for he had married the daughter of 
Pharaoh from political reasons soon after his accession, in the 
face of the express command not to marry foreigners, lest they 
should lead to idolatry in the land (Exod. 34 : 16; Deut. 7: 
3, 4). Totally disregarding this, he gradually gathered into 
his zenana ‘‘ women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Phoenicians, and Hittites,’’ each of them,doubtless, as became 
a great lady, with her train of companions, priests, and slave 
maids, —all heathen, like their mistresses. 

The great characteristic of all the religions thus introduced 
being a gross nature-worship, in which lewdness found its 
excuse, or even consecration, the temptation to vice, so frankly 
patronized by the head of the state, and the monstrous slight 
thrown on Jehovah worship by his patronage of ‘‘ lords many 
and gods many,’’ so abhorrent to the fundamental principle 
of his own national faith, must have had the most disastrous 
effect on public morals. Nor can we suppose that his example 
of marrying a whole crowd of heathen wives would fail to be 
copied, and thus Jewish blood must have been largely mingled 
with that of other races from which the law required them to 
keep themselves distinct. 

It is quite possible that in some cases Solomon took these 
foreign wives to bind the rulers whose daughters they were 
more closely to him, but this will not account for the hun- 
dreds who filled his harem. Given mp to sensuality, his own 
dominions would not satisfy him as a matrimonial harvest- 
field; and, like other Eastern sultans, his agents in other 
lands duly reported cases which promised to please him, just 
as the officers of Pharaoh and of Abimelech told their masters 
of fair women they chanced to see, if haply he might wish to 
: 12-15; 20: 2). He, 
moreover, liked, no doubt, to play the great king by having as 


have them brought to him (Gen. 12 


huge a seraglio as any of the mightiest sultans of wesfern 
Asia. 

So completely, meanwhile, did he come under the influence. 
of his ‘* seven hundred queens,’’ or ‘‘ princesses,’’ that he even 
went the length of defiling. the land which he, of all men, 
knew best was sacred to Jehovah, with temples to their gods, 
building ‘*high-places”’ to them on the hill immediately 
beside that on which he had raised, with so much ostentation, 
the temple which had been honored by God as his own 
accepted dwelling-place. Chemosh, the ‘‘ abomination ”’ of 
Moab, ‘‘ Moloch, the ‘‘ abomination ’’ of the Ammonites, and, 
in the end, apparently all the other gods of the whole multitude 
of his ‘‘ strange '’—that is, foreign—wives, had their temples 
on this ‘* Hill of Offense,’’ 


with idol sanctuaries. 


so that it must have been covered 


That there were priests for each of these gods was a matter 
of course, for incense and sacrifices w’~e offered on the altars 
of all (v. 8). There would also be numerous slave attendants 
for each temple; and, indeed, it is thought that the present 
population of the village of Siloam are descendants of these 
heathen temple-slaves. So infatuated was the old king with 
his multitudinous beauties that he even introduced the worship. 
of the goddess Ashtoreth, the Venus of Phenicia, the rites 
connected with whose shrine were foul beyond our conception 
(¥v. 33). 7A. 

We are accustomed to think of Jeroboam as having ifffRo- 
duced idolatry into Israel, but the very ground on which that 
king obtained his throne is said by the prophet Ahijah to have 
been that Judah had forsaken God and had gone after the 
But his 
sins came back on the king in more ways than the demoraliza- 


idols set up by Solomon for his heathen wives (v. 33). 
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_ 80. December 6.—Sotomon's — ef ere eer 


“being princesses from all the surrounding countries (11 
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Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1896 


November 15.—God's Blessing uponSolomon. . . . . 1 Kings 9: 1-5 
November 22.—Rewards of Obedience»... . . - ss Prov. 3:1-47 
4 November 29.—The Fame of Solomon. ...... 1 Kings 10: 1-10 





as. December 13.—Cauti Pp Be 
wa. December 23.—The Birth of Seas ve tare alee Matt. 2: 1-12 
33- December 27.—Review 
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Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


——— 
Study 22,—Solomon’s Apostasy 


1 Kings 11 ; 1-43. 


% Tue ANALYsis OF THE MATERIAL. 

Solomon gathered together an immense harem, his wives 
? I-3). 
They brought with them the religious ideas and practices of 
their own homes, and induced Solomon to sanction their con- 
finuance (11: 4-8). In anger at this result, Jehovah pro- 
mounces judgment against Solomon, and announces that a part 
ef the kingdom will be taken from his successor, who would 
the allegiance of one tribe only (11 : 9-13)./ Hadad the 
Edomite succeeds in recapturing and making independent 
Bis Own country (11 : 14-22). Rezon, in Damascus, has a 
Similar success (11 : 23-25). ‘The story of Jefoboam,—how 


* that valiant, industrious, and shrewd superintendent of the 


forced laborers from the districts of Ephraim and Manasseh 
‘was informed by the prophet Ahijah that he was to be the king 
@ver ten tribes, and how he had to flee to Egypt on account 


of the dangerous wrath of King Solomon (11 : 26-40). Solo- 
mion’s death (11 : 41-43). 
Bi. Torics ror Stupy aNxp Discussion. 

1. Solomon's Wives. (1.) Their remarkable number. This 


is difficult to explain. Whence could the king obtain so 
many women of suitable rank, and where could he properly 
Jodge them and their attendants in the palaces on the moun- 
fain? Compare the statement of their number in Song of 
Songs 6:8. Perhaps the figures in 1 Kings 11 : 3 have 
become corrupted. 
Was it for mere royal display, or for reasons of state, these 
princesses being in a sense hostages from surrounding coun- 
tries, or was it through corrupt desires? (vs. 1, 2.) Possibly 
these motives were all influential. (3.) The double result to 
himself hinted at by the author of Kings. It not only made him 


. less loyal to God, but weakened his hold upon his dominions. 


2. Solomon’s Apostasy. (1.) Its complete cause. Not 
merely because of the influence of his wives (v. 4), but because 
of his own attitude of indeperdence to law (v. 10), His 
ecquaintance with foreign countries and conditions affected 
his obedience. (2.) Its manifestation. Not by abandoning 
Jebovah worship, but by being less in earnest about it, and 
especially by allowing prominence to the rituals of other gods. 
(3.) The fetal error involved. David had founded the 
mation by. making Jehovah its acknowledged leader and guar- 
d@ian, and the people his own instruments. By taking away 
this religio-patriotic connection, Solomon’ struck a hard blow 
at his own country’s development. Israel could not be hos- 
pitable to all gods and creeds and have any special reason for 
growth and greatness, (4.) What showed this? Note the 
political weakness of the closing years of his reign. 

3. The Action of the Prophetic Order. (1.) Reason for it, 
Solomon had shown his political and religious weakness. He 
was letting. the kingdom drift. His successor was a harem- 
fained youth, (2.) The methed used. Jerobgam a natural 
leader, with splendid qualities. Ahijah, under divine guid- 
ance, selects him to be king of Israel, and symbolically informs 


him. (3.) The resu/¢. A revolution. 
OEY 
Lesson X.—December 6, 1896 
Solomon’s Sin : 


Go_pEN Text : Let him that thinketh he standcth take heed 
dest he fall,—t Cor, 10: 12, 


(x Kings 11 : 4-23. Memory verses: 9, 10.) 
Read 1 Kings 12: 1-43 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
, For it came to pass, when 4 For. it came to pass, when 
‘omon was old; that his Solomon was old, that his 


Wives turned away his heart 
after other gods : and his heart after other gods: and his 
Was not perfect with the Lorp heart was not perfect with the 


(2.) The motive for having so many.“ 


the abomination of the Am’mon- 
Ttes. 
6 And S6l'o-mon did evil in 


of D his father. 
Ashtoreth the of the 
Zidonians, after Milcom 
the the 


@id that which was evil in the 


the sight of the LORD, and went sight of the LORD, and went 
not fully after the LorD as did not fully after the LORD, as 
David his father., did avid his father. 
7 Then 4 Sél’o-mon builda 7 Then did mon build an 
high place for Che’mésh, the high Chemosh the 
abomination of Moab, in the 


abomination of M5’ ab, in the 
hill that 7s before Je-ru’sa-lém, 
and for M3‘lech, the abomina- 
tion of the children of Am‘mon. 

8 And likewise did he for all 
his wives, which burnt 
incense and sacrificed unto their 


gods. 

9 4 And the LORD was 9 
with S6l’o-mon, because 
heart was turned from the LORD 
God of Is’ra-el, which had ap- 
peared unto him twice, 

to And had commanded him 10 
concerning this thing, that he 
should not go after other gods : 
but he kept not that whi 
LORD commanded. 

1a Wherefore the LORD said 11 
cane S6él’o-mon, Forasmuch as 
this is done of thee, and thou 
hast not kept my covenant and 
my statutes, which I have com- 
manded thee, I will surely rend 
the kingdom from thee, and will 
give it to thy servant. 

12 Notwithstanding, in thy 
days I will not do it for David 1 
thy father's sake : du I will rend 
it out-of the hand of thy son. 

13 Howbeit I will not rend 
away all the kingdom ; 4? will 13 

ve one tribe to thy son for 

avid my servant's sake, and for 
Je-ru'sa- fem's sake which I have 
chosen. 


Nv 





1 Heb. is with thee. 


The American Revisers would substitute “a 


place’ in verse ;, “ who” or “ that” 


mount that is before Jerusa- 


jem, and for Molech 
abomination of the chil 
8 of Ammon. And so did he 
for all his strange 


wives, 
which burnt incense and sac- 
rificed unto their 

And the LORD was 

with Solomon, because his 
heart was turned away from 
the LORD, the Ged of Israel, 
which had appeared unto 
him twice, and had com- 
manded him this 
thing, that he <r ap ae te 


after other he bent 
not that ich a LORD 
commanded. Wherefore the 


LoRD said unto Solomon, 
Forasmuch as this 4is done 
of thee, and thou hast not 
kept my covenant and my 
statutes, which I have com- 
manded thee, I will surely 
repd the kingdom from thee, 
and will give it to thy servant. 
Notwithstanding in thy days 
I will not-do it, for David 
thy father's sake: but I will 
rend it out of the ‘hand of 
thy son. Howbeit I will not 
vend away all the H 
but I will give one tri 

thy. son, for David my ‘ 
vant's sake, and for Jerusa- 
Tem's sake which have 
chosen, 


“ Jehovah ”’ for “the Lory” wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER: Establishing the Throne of David. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER; 


established for ever.—2 Sam, 7 : 16. 


Lesson TOPic: 


a. An Evil Career, 
OUTLINE: 4 2. An Angry God, 


Correcting the King’s Transgressions. 


vs. 4-8. 
¥5. 9, 10. 


3- A Grievous Penalty, vs. 11-13. 


Daity Home READINGS: 
M.—1 KINGS 1: 


47143. Solomon's sin. 


T.—1 Kings 11: 29-38. Ahijah’s prophecy. 


W.—1s Kings 12: 1-11. 
T.—1 Kings 12: 12-20. 
R.—Deut. 7: r-12. 
S.—Jer. 44: 1-18. 
S.—Ezek. 14: 1-8. 


Reading Association. 
= 


Wise counsel forsaken. 

The kingdom divided. 
Danger of evil companionship. 
Resisting warning. 

Idols of the heart. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Lesson Analysis 


I. AN 


1. Personal infirmity : 
Solomon was old (4). 
David was old and stricken in years 


EVIL CAREER. 


(x Kings 1 : 1). 


Thou shalt say, 1 have no pleasure in them (Eccl. 12 : 1). 


2. Insidious Temptation : 


His wives turned away his heart (4). 


Neither . . .. multiply wives,.. . 
(Deut. 17 : 17). 
Even him did strange women cause 


3- Deplorable Defection : 


. thet his heart turn not . away 


to sin (Neh. 13 : 26). 


His heart was not perfect with the Lord (4). % 


Let your heart . 
Out of the heart . 


4- Open Sinncieilene 


. be perfect with the Lord (a Kings 8 : 6x). 
. evil thoughts proceed (Mark 7 : 21). 


Solomon did that which was evil (6). 


Evil-doers shall be cut off (Psa. 37 : 


9). 


Abhor that which is evil (Rom. 22 : 9). 


5- Open 
Solomon . 


a him . 
: a7). 
6. ‘tok idolatry : 


. that knoweth, 


. went not fully after the Lord (6). 
How shall we escape, if we baie yom (Heb. 2 : 3.) 
and doeth it not, 


Then did Solomon build an high place for Chemosh (7). 


Thien state bates Spee oer 
See thou do it not: 


before me (Exod. 20 : 3). 
ip God (Rev. 22 : 9). 


iM. AN ANGRY GOD. 


s. The Pact Affirmed : 


The Lord was angry with Solomon (9). 


‘The Lord = <2, 
Hide us. 


2 eh wcndacecirl 


with me (Deut. 1 


: 37). 
wrath of the Lami (Rev. 6 : 16). 


He kept not that which the Lord commanded (10). 


With abominations 
Wickedness . 


provoked they him to anger (Deut. 92 : 16). 
. committed to provbke me to anger (Jer. 44 : 3). 


high place ” for “ an high 
for “ which ” in verses 8 and 9, and 


Thy throne shall be 


. it is sim (Jas. 


‘No, 47 


“1m. A GRIEVOUS PENALTY. 
1. Announced : 

1 will inetly toed the tingdeia from then (iti. 
I will rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon (1 king, 


Be... 3%). 
The kingdom of God shall be taken away from you (Matt. 21 : 43), 
2. Mollified : 
Iu thy days I will not do it, for David thy father s sake (1 


He shall have one tribe, for. . ee ee eres: 3°) 
For the elect's sake . . . he the days (Mark 13 : 20). 


; 

Verse +—" When Solomon was old, . . . his wives’turned away 
his heart."’ (1) Personal ey; (2) Pressing allurement ; (3) 
Sad apostasy. 


Verse 6.— ‘Solomon did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lerd,"’ (1) The sinning ruler ; (2) The observing: Lord ; (3) The 
pending judgment. 

Verse 8.—**So did he for all his strange wives."’ (1) Impartial 
with his wives ; (2) Impious with his God ; (3) Reckless with his 
destiny. 

Verse 9.—“ The Lord was angry with Solomon.’. (1) A terrible 
fact ; (¢) A fearful contrast ; (3) A dark outlook. 

Verse 11.—‘' Forasmuch as this is done of thee."’ 
conduct ; (2) Inevitable consequence. 

Verse 12.—*“For David thy father's sake.’’ 
sors deserts ; (2) The imtercessor's merits ; 
clemency. 


(1) Wrong 


(x) The transgres- 
(3) The judge's 


KYEX 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings yaa 


ITH this lesson our study of the history of Solomon 
closes,. It is the history of a man who had a particu- 

larly splendid opportunity, and failed to make the best of it. 
SOLOMON’s OPPORTUNITY.—He had inherited a kingdom 
large enough territorially and rich enough in resources for the 
accomplishment of great national destinies. It was already 
well organized. “He had at his service trained and able statesmen 
and warriors, He had wealth that was nearly unlimited. In 
the main, he had the good-will both of his subjects and of for- 
eigners, and thus a peaceful reign of forty years. There were 
some drawbacks, as indicated in such affairs as those of Hadad 
and Rezon (1 Kings 11 : 14-22, 23-25), and those of Gezer 
and. Hamath-zobah (1 Kings. 9 : 16; 2 Chron. 8 : 3), but these 


were of jnsignificant proportions. In addition to his kingdom * 


and his other external resources, Solomon had wonderful per- 
sonal gifts,—-gifts that were worth more than eyen the external 
resources. And over and above all these he inherited some- 
thing yet greater, namely, God’s great promise to David. 

His FaiLure.—He accomplished many and great achieve- 
ments, but as a-whole his career was not a success. Itis thus 
summed up by one of,the sacred writers: ‘‘ Did not Solomon 
king of Israel sin by these things?.and among the -many 
nations was there ne king like him, and he was beloved of his 
God, and God made him king over Israel; nevertheless eyen 
him did the foreign women cause to sin’? (Neh. 13 : 26). 
He failed of the long life which obedience would have secured 
to him (1 Kings 3 : 14). - Rezon undermined~him in Damas- 
cus, and Jeroboam in Israel (11 : 23-40). His subjects came 
to think of him as an oppressor (12 : 4).. He left his king- 
dom in such shape that it broke up not long after his death, 


His principal vocation. in life was that of sovereign over Israel, . 


and his miscarriage in this dims the luster of his great deeds 
in lesser affairs. And, worst of all, he came under God’s 
severe disapproval. 

How. His FaiLURE was BROUGHT ABoutT.—It was through 
disobedience. The lesson consists m certain particulars in 
regard to this disobedience and its consequences, 


OO 
Critical Notes 


The lesson describes the form which Solomon’s disobedience 


assumed (vs. 4-8), certain aggravations of it (vs. 9, 10), an@ 


the condemnatory sentence that God pronounced for it (vs. 
14-13). The verses that describe the form of his disobedience 
mention; first, the sin of multiplying wives, speaking of it posi- 
tively {v. 4.¢) and ‘negatively (v. 44); second, the graver sin 
of idolatry into which this first sin led him, speaking of this 
also both positively and negatively (vs. 5, 6) ; third; a certain 
mischievous publicity given to this sin (vs. 7, 8). ~ 


Verse 4 2.—fFor : The conjunction in the Hebrew is simply . 


“‘and.’’ The statement that follows is not made as 4 réason 
for the fact that precedes, but as an amplification of it.— When 
Solomon was old > Old age is a relative fact. Solomon cer- 
tainly never became a very old man. If he was but twelve at 
his accession, he died at fifty-two (1 Kings 15 : 42). His 
course of apostasy apparently covered some years. It began, 
therefore, when ‘he was in ‘his prime so far as length of life 
ison ciucd. Perhaps the sacred writer does not here intend 
to attr't ..< «© Solomon the weakness of senility. If he attrib- 
utes ‘such weakness to him, he implies that it came prema- 
turely.— His wives : 


53.4; 


An account of them is given in the pre- 
ceding verses, Either they numbered a thousand, of whom net 


. 
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‘gentleman as a truly admirable lady? 


-Novémber 21, 1896 


seven hundred were “‘princesses,’’ or his establishment in- 
cluded seven hundred ‘‘ princesses,’’ of whom three hundred 
were wives. We have information in regard to two of them, 
—Pharaoh’s daughter (v. 1, etc.), and Naamah the Ammo- 
nitess, the mother of Rehoboam (14 : 21, etc.). If we under- 
stand that he married Pharaoh’s daughter after he began the 
palace and before he finished the temple (3 : 1), that fixes the 
date in the eleventh year of his reign (6 : 38; 7:15; 9: 10). 
We have no information as to the date of any of his other 
marriages. Whether he had other children than Rehoboam 
and two daughters (4 : 11, 15) we are not told. This writer 
regards Solomon’s conduct in this matter as doubly wrong. 
He knew of an explicit law that a king of Israel ‘‘ shall not 
multiply wives to himself, that his heart turn not aside ’’ (Deut. 
17: 17). Further, many of Solomon’s wives were ‘“‘ foreign 
women’’ (1 Kings 11:1). To the list as given in the He- 
brew the Septuagint adds Syrians and Amorites. This writer 
says that these were ‘‘of the nations concerning which the 
Lord had said unto the sons of Israel: Ye shall not go among 
them, and they shall not come among you; surely they will 
turn away your heart after other gods’’ (v. 2). This is not a 
quotation from the Hexateuch, but repeats for substance, and 
with resemblances of phraseology, the law found in such pas- 
sages as Exodus 34 : 16, Deuteronomy 7 : 3, 4, Joshua 23 : 12. 
The Hittite and Amorite women are expressly included in the 
prohibition in these passages, and our writer apparently 
regarded the others as coming within the scope of the reason 
assigned.— 7urned away his heart, etc.: This is here re- 
peated from verse 3, where it is quoted from verse 2, where it 
seems to be given as the equivalent of the phrases in Exodus 
34: 16 and Deuteronomy 7 : 4, though the words in the 
Hebrew are different. But the"writer also seems to intend an 
allusion to Deuteronomy 17 : 17, though the Hebrew verb he 
uses is different from the one used there and in Deuteronomy 
29:18 and 30:17. His point is that the Lord had forewarned 
Israel that if an Israelite king married many wives, or if Israel- 
ites intermarried with certain foreigners, their hearts would 
be turned aside ; and now, in Solomon’s case, his heart was 
actually turned away, as the Lord had said.— After other gods : 
A phrase occurring frequently in Deuteronomy (for example, 
6:14; 8:19; 28:14), and thus helping us to identify the 
phraseology of this passag2 in general as deuteronomic. 

The multiplying of wives is represented as Solomon’s pre- 
liminary great sin, through which he was led to sins yet greater. 
It seems surprising that an intellectual man like Solomon, 
starting out in life with the high moral aims that characterized 
him, should fall into this form of sin. Probably, however, he 
had reasons of state. The relatives of the king’s wives would 
be by that tie bound to the king. Hadad, for example, had 
married a sister of the queen of Egypt; but Pharaoh was 
likely to favor his own son-in-law in preference to his wife’s 
brother-in-law. David had, practiced polygamy for political 
reasons, and Solomon seems to Mave taken this as an example 
rather than a warning. Further, Solomon’s wisdom displayed 
itself in part in exhibitions of magnificence. He appreciated 
magnificence as a means of influence. He was a lover of the 
beautiful, and delighted to surround himself with beautiful 
objects. He was a cultured man, rejoicing in the breadth that 
culture gives. And what object so beautiful as a beautiful 
What so worthy the appreciation of a cultivated 
What other display 
of magnificence could equal, either in value or in effectiveness, 
the finest body of women in the world. Other great monarchs 
had their splendid harems. Why should not Solomon surpass 
them in this, as in other matters? He had become cosmo- 
politan ; it was fitting that he should be broad in his views. 
Other cosmopolitan men would regard him as narrow and pro- 
vincial if he allowed himself to be fettered in such a matter as 
this. Yet further, Solomon doubtless delighted in luxury. 
He liked to have good times. 
ought to accuse him of sensuality. 


woman ? 


It is uncertain how far we 

Sensuousness is not neces- 
There are certain refined forms of sensuous- 
One who is far removed from gluttony may delight in 
food. 
appreciate the delicious taste of choice wines. 


sarily sensual. 
ness. 
choice flavors in One who avoids drunkenness may 
One who 
abhors licentiousness may take esthetic pleasure in the beauty 
of women. And one may so devote himself to forms of sen- 
suousness that are not at all gross, may so give himself up to 
refined luxury, as. to lose all higher and nobler things from 
sight. The Bible gives no analysis of the motives that led 
Solomon to this’sin. How Tar he was actuated by reasons of 
state, how far by the love of magnificence and the ambition to 
do great things, how far by sensuous or sensual motives, we 
are not told. 


the main the forms of temptation by which he was overcome. 


We may be sure, however, that these are in 


Verse 46.—AHis heart was not perfect: The statement just 
made in positive form is here repeated in a negative and more 
compact form.—As was the heart of David:,As David ad- 
vanced in years he liad been tempted, and had fallen into sin. 
So far the cases of father and son are parallel. But David had 
repented, and had from (Rat time on maintained an unswerving 
supreme purpose to be true to God, however faulty he may have 
been in details. Solomon did not thus repent. His character 
became corrupted. 


Verses 5, 6.—The writer now explains more specifically 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


what he means by saying that Solomon’s wives turned away 
his heart. Some of his wives being worshipers of false gods, 
he was led to practice idolatry. In his case, as in other cases, 
a lesser sin, deliberately entertained, opened the door for a 
greater sin.—/or: In the original the conjunction is ‘‘ and,’’ 
though the words that follow are doubtless a reason, substan- 
tiating the charge that has just been made against Solomon.— 
Ashtoreth: Another form of the name is Astarte.—A/fi/com : 
Otherwise Molech. In this name deity is conceived of as 
king.— That which was evil in the eyes of the Lord: That is, 
he practiced idolatry. This is not wholly a new specification. 
It includes the two instances mentioned in the preceding 
clause, and other similar instances.— Went not fully after: 
The charge against Solomon is repeated in negative form. 
We have here the old familiar phrase so often applied to Caleb 
and others. Solomon followed the Lord in some matters and 
not in others, unlike the worthier men who, so far as their 
supreme purpose went, followed him wholly. Here, as in the 
last clause of the fourth verse, a divided purpose in the service 
of God is rebuked. 

Verses 7, 8.—The wrong done by Solomon was not merely 
committed in private; it took public and permanent forms, 
which made it greatly influential for evil.— Zhen - There came 
a time when a crisis was reached. Solomon broke away from 
whatever restraints had surrounded him, and definitely adopted 
the objectionable policy of publicly recognizing the gods of 
his foreign wives.— Build an high place: As he had honored 
the Lord by building the temple, so he entered upon building 
operations in honor of these other gods. A high-place is a 
place for sacrifice on a summit,—perhaps an altar in the open 
air, with structures. near by to accommodate those who officiate 
in the sacrifices.— 7he mount... before Jerusalem; ‘*On 
the right hand of the mount of corruption ’’ (2 Kings 23: 13). 
Supposed to be the southern part of the Mount of Olives.— 
For all his foreign wives: We have no information as to how 
many foreign religions were represented in his harem, or how 
many of these chapels he built. Three of them, those to Ash- 
toreth, Chemosh, and Milcom, survived to the days of Josiah 
(2 Kings 23 : 13). ; 

Supposably, Solomon’s going after false gods may have con- 
sisted solely in his maintaining these places of worship. As 
to whether he himself ever worshiped any God but the Lord 
we have no information. These places of foreign worship, 
however, maintained at the royal expense and for the royal 
pleasure, were sufficient to neutralize much of Solomon’s in- 
fluence on the Lord’s side. But it is easy to see how these 
followed logically from Solomon’s other shortcomings. In 
any case, such a cosmopolitan man as Solomon must not be 
narrow and puritanical and bigoted in religious matters. If 
such a man has married a wife of different religious convic- 
tions from his own, it is hardly reasonable for him to refuse 
to provide her with the means for worshiping according to 
the dictates of her conscience. And if he has many such 
wives, he must treat them with some decent semblance of 
equality. 

Verses 9, 10.—Solomon’s failuré to be faithful had certain 
special aggravations.— His heart was turned away: The same 
phrase that is used earlier in the chapter.—//ad appeared unto 
him twice; See the accounts (1 Kings 3: 4-15; 9: 1-9). The 
first theophany was near the beginning of his reign. The sec- 
ond was, apparently, about the time when his career of polyg- 
amy began, and was for the very purpose of warning him against 
That God 
should grant to a man, twice in his lifetime, such an interview, 
was a very marked favor, and placed the man under particular 


the fatal course that he was in danger of pursuing. 


obligations. —And had commanded; The verb is frequentative, 
—was wont to command. God had not only granted him two 
distinguished interviews, but often reminded him, through 
prophets, perhaps, or through written scriptures, of his duty. 
Solomon’s case was an aggravated one because he disobeyed 
in spite of all these monitions.— 7his thimg: His going after 
other gods is the one thing that is here emphasized.—//e hept 
not, etc.: His sin was disobedience. This man had once 
been desirous of wisdom above all things, but now he had be- 
come changed, and refused the wisdom which God persistently 
urged upon him. 

Verses 11-13.—At last God pronounces sentence upon Solo- 
mon.— 7he Lord said; Through a prophet, probably. The 
best comment on the message is the narrative in the twelfth 
and fifteenth chapters of 1 Kings and the parallel places in 
Chronicles. 

In the lesson, as often elsewhere, the question of obedience 
to God follows largely the same lines with that of cause and 
consequence. The weakness of Solomon’s kingdom lay in the 
fact that it included heterogeneous peoples with diverse reli- 
gions and unlike interests. To secure homogeneity was one 
of the important things for him to seek. If he could bind all 
classes of his subjects together by common interests, common 
feeling, a common religion, the state might hope for perma- 
nency. Doubtless he expected to strengthen his crown by his 


The 


actual effect of this policy was the loss of all the ground that 


marriage alliances, and by conciliating falsg religions. 


had been gained toward making the empire homogeneous. 
In public affairs, compromise with wrong is always bad method. 


His true policy was that of a strict and firm, though con- 


*. 
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ciliatory, adherence to the national religion of Israel, There 
should have been the utmost kindness, of course, but no 
concessions such as would give strength to the centrifugal 
elements, 8 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


KY 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


wo gate of the Mount of Olives, on the other side of the 
hollow below it, another gray hill rises, not quite so 
high, but with the same gentle slopes and rounded outline. 
Its western side, dipping towards the Kedron valley, into 
which it looks, bears, on a rocky bulge just over that valley, the 
village of Silwan, or Siloam, while along its south side is the 
yellow track leading down, eastwards and south, to Mar Saba 
and the Dead Sea. This treeless brow of limestone is the 
Mount of Offense, so called as the traditional site of the tem- 
ples raised by Solomon to the gods of the heathen nations 
around, from which he had chosen wives or concubines for his 
monstrous harem of one thousand women. 

It is strange to think that one so favored by visions of God, 
so ‘* wise,’’? and so zealous in raising a temple to him whom 
he worshiped as the one true God, and so earnest in urging 
his people to be faithful to his worship, should in his old age, 
with its presumption of ripened wisdom and experience, have 
shown so conspicuously into what open and flagrant sin, as a 
man and a ruler, uxurious weakness or political considerations 
could lead him. But, indeed, this virtual apostasy dated from 
very early in his reign; for he had married the daughter of 
Pharaoh from political reasons soon after his accession, in the 
face of the express command not to marry foreigners, lest they 
should lead to idolatry in the land (Exod. 34: 16; Deut. 7; 
3, 4). Totally disregarding this, he gradually gathered into 
his zenana ‘‘ women of the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, 
Pheenicians, and Hittites,’’ each of them,doubtless, as became 
a great lady, with her train of companions, priests, and slave 
maids, —all heathen, like their mistresses. 

The great characteristic of all the religions thus introduced 
being a gross nature-worship, in which lewdness found its 
excuse, or even consecration, the temptation to vice, so frankly 
patronized by the head of the state, and the monstrous slight 
thrown on Jehovah worship by his patronage of ‘‘ lords many 
and gods many,’’ so abhorrent to the fundamental principle 
of his own national faith, must have had the most disastrous 
effect on public morals, Nor can we suppose that his example 
of marrying a whole crowd of heathen wives would fail to be 
copied, and thus Jewish blood-must have been largely mingled 
with that of other races from which the law required them to 
keep themselves distinct. 

It is quite possible that in some cases Solomon took these 
foreign wives to bind the rulers whose daughters they were 
more closely to him, but this will not account for the hun- 
dreds who filled his harem. Given up to sensuality, his own 
dominions would not satisfy him as a matrimonial harvest- 
field; and, like other Eastern sultans, his agents in other 
lands duly reported cases which promised to please him, just 
as the officers of Pharaoh and of Abimelech told their masters 
of fair women they chanced to see, if haply he might wish to 
have them brought to him (Gen. 12 : 12-15; 20: 2). He, 
moreover, liked, no doubt, to play the great king by having as 
huge a seraglio as any of the mightiest sultans of wesfern 
Asia. 

So completely, meanwhile, did he come under the influence. 


” 


of his ‘*‘ seven hundred queens,’’ or ‘‘ princesses,’’ that he even 
went the length of defiling the land which he, of all men, 
knew best was sacred to Jehovah, with temples to their gods, 
building ‘*high-places’’ to them on the hill immediately 
beside that on which he had raised, with so much ostentation, 
the temple which had been honored by God as his own 
accepted dwelling-place. Chemosh, the ‘‘ abomination ’’ of 


” 


Moab, ‘* Moloch, the ** abomination ’’ of the Ammonites, and, 
in the end, apparently all the other gods of the whole multitude 
of his ‘‘ strange ’’—that is, foreign—wives, had their temples 
on this ‘* Hill of Offense,’’ so that it must have been covered 
with idol sanctuaries. 

That there were priests for each of these gods was a matter 
of course, for incense and sacrifices w’~-e offered on the altars 
of all (v. 8). There would also be numerous slave attendants 
for each temple; and, indeed, it is thought that the present 
population of the village of Siloam are descendants of these 
heathen temple-slaves. So infatuated was the old king with 
his multitudinous beauties that he even introduced the worship’ 
of the goddess Ashtoreth, the Venus of Phenicia, the rites 
connected with whose shrine were foul beyond our conception 
(v. 33). “- 

We are accustomed to think of Jeroboam as having ifffqo- 
duced idolatry into Israel, but the very ground on which that 
king obtained his throne is said by the prophet Ahijah to have 
been that Judah had forsaken God and ‘had gone after the 
But his 
sins came back on the king in more ways than the demoraliza- 


idols set up by Solomon for his heathen wives (v. 33). 





















































































tion of his people. The cares of government being neglected 
for gross indulgence, the empire left him by his father began 
to break up even while Solomon lived. Hadad, the prince of 
Edow, returning thither from Egypt, struck for independence, 
and in the north one Rezon seized the wealthy city of Damas- 
cus, and established a monarchy over the Syrian provinces of 
the Jewish king. Nor must we forget the ominous figure of 
Jeroboam, waiting only for the death of the son of David to 
tear everything from his successor but the barren hills of 
Judah. Solomon’s case shows, indeed, that the way of 
transgressors is hard,—hard to themselves, but, alas! not sel- 
dom hard to others as well. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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A. Fallen Star 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


ay of the many distinctive characteristics of Scripture is 

the impartial plainness with which it lays bare the sins 
of its greatest and holiest men. It neither makes comments 
nor excuses, but tells the shameful stories without conceal- 
ment, or any display of emotion. The evil deeds of its heroes 
and saints stand out on the page as if the passionless light of 
omniscience revealed them, and are told as if the calm voice 
of the divine Judge spoke. Nothing can be less like legendary 
stories of a national hero, half a myth, than the immediate 
passage from the account of Solomon’s glories and wisdom to 
the dark tale of his sin. 

1. The first part of the lesson tells the setting in mist and 
storm-cloud of the light which had risen so brilliantly and 
shone through a long day. At eventide the clouds came up, 
and, $o far as the narrative shows, hung round it unthinned 
till if set in night. Three steps in Solomon’s downward 
progress are distinctly marked. First, he broke two divine 
commands in taking ‘‘ many strange wives.’’ 

Monogamy was not yet fully recognized in Israel, but the 
tendency towards it was a plain result of the principles-em- 
bodied in the revelation already made. The story of Eden 
involved ‘it, and there was a distinct movement in the direc- 
tion of evolving it as the only fit form of wedded life... It was 
nothing short of a return to barbarism, which ought to have 
been sloughed off long before, when the foremost man, not 
only of his own time; on whom so many gifts and graces had 
been poured, degraded marriage and himself by imitating the 
kings of the nations, and filling his harem with wretched wo- 
men for the playthings of his fancy and the slaves of his 
passions. 

But that was not all his offense, for the ‘* many ’’ wives were 
** strange,’’—that is, foreigners,—alliance with ‘whom had 
been strictly forbidden, however loosely the prohibition had 
been observed. The necessity of the prohibition was sadly 
demonstrated by the effect of Solomon’s disobedience, which 
makes the second step in the black ladder leading down into 
dark depths. 

His wives ‘‘ turned away his heart;”’ and it is significantly 
and pathetically added, ‘‘ when he was old.’’ Age enfeebles 
the will, saps the power of resistance, and makes a man yield 
much for the sake of quietness. Besides, as the proverb says, 
**there is no fool like an old fool,’’ and senile love is often 
doting and feebly facile. No doubt, he had had to stand many 
petitions for liberty to worship their own gods, urged by his 
harem with all the force of womanly blandishments, and had 
withstood when he was in full vigor; but continual dropping 
had worn the rock, and at last he had weakly and lazily suc- 
cumbed. , 

But the main reason for his yielding was that the impure 
love, which he had allowed to creep into his heart, had ousted 
the higher love which he ought to have enthroned supreme 
there. A man has only one heart, and its capacity of love is 
limited ; so that, if he lets creatures into it, he is almost sure 
to cast Ged out of it, and if the current of his love runs strong 
towards earth and earthly loves, but a shrunken trickle will 
flow towards God. There need not be antagonism between 
eartlily and heavenly love, but there will be unless the earthly 
is rigidly subordinated to the heavenly, and every dear one is 
loved in God. Solomon loved contrary to God’s command- 
ment, and so his heart became a cave of unclean affections, 
and there was no room for God there. 

The third step followed as a matter of course. When his 
heart was alienated, nothing within hindered his building as 
many altars for a rabble of gods as his motley assortment of 
women chose. Ashtoreth or Milcom, Chemosh or Moloch,— 

. it mattered not. Polytheism is tolerant, monotheism is not. 
The gods many do not quarrel with each other. So there, on 
Olivet, the new altars, with their obscene rites, flouted the 
temple on the opposite side of the valley, and proclaimed the 
miserable defection of the apostate king who had reared both. 
It is not said that he himself worshiped at the altars, but that 
mattered little. His heart had turned away from Jehovah, and 
his guilt was the same, whether or not he actually burned in- 
cense before the strange gods. 

The sad story is weighty with warnings and lessons. One 
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vgry plain one, which needs to be plainly taught to young men 
and women, is the madness and sin of servants of God who 
enter intd marriage with those who are not so. Hf two hearts 
do not beat together in regard to the deepest of all things, 
what hope of unity is there for them? The worshiper of God 
may win the other to religion, but the risk is great that the 
reverse process, will occur. Many a fair promise has been 
blighted and many a life wrecked by such marriages. 

But the broad lesson is that no length of service of God, no 
attainments in divine wisdom, absolve us from®éhe necessity 


for continual watchfulness, because we never on earth reach a 
height from which it is impossible to fall. 


‘The painful warrior famouséd for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the book of honor raséd quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled."’ 


‘* Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’’ 
Solomon is the great example of how the brightest dawning 
may end in storm, of how an old man may be untrue to the 
noble dreams of his youth, of how indulgence in sensuous 
delights or other worldly joys may retard and finally arrest a 
race well begun. We have no reason to believe that he ever 
returned to the faith and aspirations of happier days. Scrip- 
ture observes a solemn reticence on that subject, and the last. 
that we hear of him is that his latter years were harassed by 
continual wars and fears, and that thus he died. A sad end 
to a life and a feign begun as was his, but an example of what 
will surely be the career of us all, however generous and noble 
our youthful aspirations, unless we learn the lesson of our 
human weakness, and cling to Him who alone is able to hold 
us up. cs 

2. The announcement of judgment followed hard on the sin. 
That was mercy, and the tenor of the divine message in like 
manner blended righteous retribution and forbearance. Proba- 
bly a prophet was the medium of conveying the divine word 
to the king. His guilt was aggravated by the fact that he had 
twice been the recipient of a divine vision, and that he had 
been ‘‘ commanded concerning this thing, that he should not 
go after, other gods.’’ Those who have had the clear vision 
of God, whether to their senses or their spirits, and who know 
unmistakably his demand for undivided worship and the whole 
heart, are specially criminal if they should turn away. 

The punishment foretold—namely, the rending of the king- 
dom from David’s house—is that which was plainly laid down 
when the promise was made to David. His reign and his 
children’s was contingent on obedience, They were sure of 
their thrones so long as they continued to be God’s servants 
and willing instruments, and not a moment longer. And, 
though we live under different conditions from them, the same 
thing is, in a modified way, true of us, and of all our posses- 
sions and privileges. We hold them on condition of using 
for him, and, if we fail to do so, we thereby break the condi- 
tions of our lease, and the Owner may resume his property 
or put in another tenant when he pleases and as he pleases. 

Solomon’s sin was a direct occasion of the rebellion which 
ended in the establishment of the northern kingdom. For his 
enormous household meant enormous expenses, and that 
meant grinding taxation, and that meant widespread discon- 
So Solomon’s sin laid the train to which Jeroboam set 
the match. His revolt was the most natural result of Solo- 
mon’s later treatment of his subjects, but it was also God’s 
way of punishing his sin. The same event, looked at from 
one side, is a piece of history brouglit about by ordinary causes, 
and, looked at from the other and truer side, is God’s act, as 
he moves in the history of men. 

The mitigations of the judgment—namely, its postponement 
and its limitation—breathe a yearning tenderness, as of a 
Judge forced to pronounce a sentence unwelcome to himself. 
What a world of condescension and of gracious remembrance 
and allowance is in that repeated reference to ‘* David my 
servant’’! It accerds with a principle of God’s earthly provi- 
dences, which do often take account, as it were, of the moral 
character of the parents in dealing with the children. The 
generations are heirs of the results of their predecessors’ acts, 
The accumulated consequences of ages of national sin often 
fall on the heads of descendants far less guilty than the ances- 
tors, as witness French revolutions and the like. 

On the other hand, the virtues of a previous generation often 
project their consequences into a degenerate age, and keep 
off for a time the fall of the ax, So it is in regard to the 
partial -judicial acts of God in this life, but hereafter ‘‘ the 
soul that sinneth, it shall die,’’ and it shall no more be true 
that the children’s teeth are set on edge with the sourness of 
the grapes which their fathers have eaten. 

Solomon’s sin could not alter God’s purpose. He had 
chosen Jerusalem, and a man’s apostasy could not change that 
choice. His counsel stands fast, and the grace which he has 
purposed he will perform, however men may oppose or trans- 
gress. But what a man’s sin can do is to shut himself out 
from partaking in the grace. We cannot stay the flow of the 
mighty stream of divine love which purposes salvation to men, 
but we can so far turn its course that it shall not flow past us, 
nor offer its life-giving waters to our undesiring lips. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


God’s Third Appearance to Solomon 


OLOMON was old before his time. His days had not 
been lengthened by God as they might have been, but 
shortened by sin. Influenced by political considerations he 
had taken many strange wives, and had a choice collection of 
idolaters in his own family bringing up his children in all sorts 
of abominations. He who had built and dedicated a temple 
to the true God, built over against it temples to all the un- 
namable pollutions. of heathen goddesses and gods. 

Then the Lord comes a third time. He is not full of grace 
and promises now. He is full of anger. He proposes not 
the perpetual establishment of Solomon’s dynasty, but its 
speedy extinction in anarchy and blood. He is not now offer- 
ing more wisdom, wealth, and joy than Solomon can ask for, 
He is bringing the culprit to inexorable justice. 

Solomon seems to have been so besotted that he protested 

hever a word, nor repented so much as in wish, He was a 
most gigantic sinner. Blessed with every advantage of wealth, 
wisdom, distinguished work, guidance of God, and fanie to the 
ends of the earth, he left all for heathen women. He de- 
bauched the nation as much as himself. He had made it im- 
possible for God to bless a seething mass of worshipers of 
Baal, Astarte, and Moloch. A man can sin for more than 
himself, for his family and nation ; for more than his time, to 
the third and fourth generation. 
’ The elements of this colossal iniquity were: (1) Debilitating 
luxury, (2) extensive polygamy ; (3) strange wives of all sorts 
of heathen religions ; (4) such laxity of views, which he doubt- 
less called liberality, as regarded one code of morals, religion, 
These were the rapids, ex- 
hilarating, productive of much flattery, doubtless, but they 
ended in Niagara. 

In the midst of the severe judgments on the son, the God of 
loving-kindness and tender mercy graciously remembgrs his 
father, remembers his promise that there shall not lack a son 
to sit on the throne till God’s own Son comes to reign forever. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


R it came to pass, when Solomon was old (v. 4).. There 

is significant warning here. Never may.one cease heed, 
to the injunction, ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall.’’ Never.may a man trust himself. A char- 
acter which has stood beyond the noon and into life’s evening 
may become shamed and shattered. ‘‘It is the end which 
crowns the work,’’ as the Latin proverb has it. 11 sthing is 


. sadder than to have the end discrown all the long character- 


building of the preceding years. ‘* Lead us not into temptation ”’ 
ought to be the daily prayer for age as well as youth. 4Vhat 
the world remembers is Benedict Arnold’s treachery rathet 
than his heroic march through the wilderness of Maine to 
Canada, or his: matchless and unselfish bravery at Saratoga. 
**O Lord! give me a good ending,’’ some saint prayed. It 
was a wise prayer. I sailed by the steamer Oregon,—the 
wreck of her, with her smoke-stacks and masts sticking out of 
the water, just outside New York harbor. All the voyage 
behind her counted for nothing, since she so ignobly missed 
her port. Be careful and prayerful. There are dangers fot 
life’s last years as well as for its first years. 

His wives (v. 4). Quaint. Bishop Hall says, ‘‘ Satan hath 
found this bait to take so well that he hath never changed 
since he crept into Paradise.’’ What a tremendous matter 
marriage is! Hew it blights or blesses! Solomon took his 
wives for ostentation. So great a king must have a vast 
seraglio. He must be in the Oriental fashion, notwithstand- 
ing all God’s warnings... Of course, his polygamy has gone 
long ago. But has the spirit and motive inciting him to mar- 
riage altogether perished out of the earth? ‘‘A great match’’ 
may not be the best mating. A true woman, with her heart 
turned God-ward, isan utmost boon. Even God’s most boun- 
tiful providence can confer no better. But a woman with her 
heart set on the Ashtoreths and Milcoms of modern frivolities 
and fashions will be tremendous drag and hindrance from all 
real success and lofty nobleness. And a man of such sort will, 
damage the best woman. The gates of a true marriage are 
the gates of loveyand religion. He or she takes awful risks 
who enters marriage by other gates. No bloom is so beautiful 
as thai of a true marriage, no blight is so terrible as that of a 
false and careless one. 

Turned away his heart (v. 4). Here was the root-trouble 
and the root-geason for Solomon’s sad defection. The gravi- 
tation which controls is the gravitation of the heart. As the 
heart is the life is, and is seen to be in the long run. There 
are exquisite shells within the sea,—“the shell of the nautilus, 
many chambered, softly carved, pearl adorned, glowing with 
imprisoned rainbows. There are ugly shells within the sea,— 
rude, dirt-colored, unsightly clam-shells. But the shells are 
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as the creatures within. So life will ever be what the heart 
makes it,—nautilus-shell or clam-shell. It was the bad heart 
of Solomon which issued in the evil life. That heart to God be- 
came disloyal, changed all God’s gracious goodness to him into 
opportunity and pedestal for sin. Take an illustration con- 
trariwise. Dr. Arnold of Rugby had a sister who, for twenty 
years, through some disease, was confined to a kind of crib ; 
never once could she change her posture. ‘‘ And yet,’’ says 
Dr. Arnold, ‘‘I never saw a more perfect instance of the 
spirit of power and.love and of a sound mind. 
almost to the annihilation of selfishness ; a daily martyrdom 
for twenty years, during which she adhered to her early formed 
resolution of never talking about herself ; thoughtful about the 
very pins and ribboris of my wife’s dress, about the making of 
a doll’s cap for a child; but of herself—save as regarded her 
improving. in all goodness — wholly thoughtless; enjoying 
everything lovely, graceful, beautiful, high-minded, whether 
in God’s works or man’s, with the keenest relish ; inheriting 


Intense love, 


the earth to the very fulness of the promise ; and preserved 
through the very valley of the shadow of death from all fear or 
impatience, or from every cloud of impaired reason which. 
May 
God grant that I might come but within one hundred degrees 
of her place in glory.” 
instead of away from him, which, amid such cramped and 
meager circumstance, could cause to issue a life so beautiful. 
Let us give our hearts to God, that, regenerated and fashioned 
by his Spirit, they may hold us to and keep us in beautiful and 
true living. Said Sir Walter Raleigh to the executioner, as he 
laid his head upon the fatal block, ‘‘ It makes little difference 
where the head lies, so long as the heart be right.’’ True, 
Sir Walter. Let us have hearts fastened to God, and every- 
thing else is a minor matter. 

Went not fully after the Lord (v.6). ‘*O Lord, our hearts 
are whole toward thee,’’ I once heard Mr. Spurgeon exclaim 
in prayer. He meant there were no reservations. The 
trouble with Solomon was he had reservations’ from God, and 
so he could not follow fully, and necessarily he must miss the 
blessing of an unreserved following. The temple on Mt. 
Moriah and a high-place for Chemosh on the Mount of 
Olives, and both builded by the same hand and concerned 
about by the same heart, could not go well ‘together. They 
could not for Solomon, they.cannot for you or me. The 
legend is that, when Christianity began to make its power felt, 
the Roman senate passed a decree inviting the Christians to 
place a statue of the Lord Jesus in the Pantheon,—the temple 
of all the gods, and the statue of Jesus to be placed alongside 
thoge- of the other gods. It was a fine instance of what many 
‘are just now fond of calling ‘‘ liberality’? But those early 
Christians knew too well the meaning of their faith. They 
refused. Christ must have the whole temple, or he will have 
none of it. 
follow fully. 
heart. : 

And the Lord was angry (v. 9). There is what Dr. Bush- 


” 


might mar the beauty of Christ’s Spirit’s glorious work. 


It was the~heart turned God-ward 


Christ must have our whole heart if we would 
+ : “ie 
We cannot serve him as we ought, with, a divided 


There is vast need 
that we remember it in these days of a too sentimental religious 
thinking. 


nell calls the ‘‘ wrath principle ’’ in God. 
God is not just an easy-going and flabby good- 


nature. His holiness will not let him be. Holiness is purity. 
Nor is it a merely passive purity, as of the whiteness of the 
snow before it is stained by the city smutch. It is an active 
purity. It is a purity which must go forth against the foulness 
opposite to it, and with all the energy of its own immaculate- 
ness. This reaction of an infinite purity against impurity is 
the divine anger. There is 


nothing in it of those vengeful elements which make our 


There is no vindictiveness in it. 
human wraths so pitiable. But there is, and there must be, an 
‘*God cannot make sin blessed.’’ 
Not with the least favor can he look upon it. He would 
strike deathly stain into the heart of his own holiness did he 
do it. 
anger in God, and my sin calls for atonement in its awful 
presence. Let me accept the atonement of Jesus Christ. 

For David thy father’s sake (v. 12). A noble and Christian 
father is an utmost blessing. All sorts of beneficences come 
Honor such a father. Be thankful 
And do not, as Solo 
Sadder fall 
of Solomon’s than ever because he had such a father. Do 
not damage the throne of character and repute and advantage 
a noble father has built for you. Let your truth to such a 
father solidify it, rather, and perpetuate it. 


Philadelphia. 


awful displacence in it. 


Yes, there is such a thing as a solemn, stern, righteous 


to a son because of him. 
and nobly proud that you are his son. 
mon did, be false to his teaching and example. 


eg 


Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


VERY man lives two lives, an inner and an outer. Sclo- 


E mon’s outer life'is apparent to all. It began well, but 
ended dreadfully. As he grew richer and,more powerful he 
made political alliances with heathen rulers, and married 


“strange wives.’’ Of course, these brought alien influences 
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to bear at the court in Jerusalem. One wanted this, and one 
that, and all wanted their idolatrous religions recognized, so 
that the Jewish king had no peace to his soul. The only way 
to get quiet was to yield to one, and then to another, till he 
had satisfied all their evil desires. The result was that the 
abominable gods of the nations were recognized, and shrines 
were erected to one after another in the vicinity of Jerusalem. 
Children were sacrificed to idols, and the land was polluted. 
All this pertained to his outer life. inner 
life, and if only this could be truly transcribed, it would form 
most instructive though sad reading. 
Of one thing we may be sure, and that is, that the transition 
from the young and godly Solomon to the aged and demoral- 
ized king was not a sudden one. 


But there was the 


No man goes from extreme 
to extreme of morality at a bound. Before the outer conduct 
changes, there are many and subtle changes in the inner life. 
There is first the quiet thought of evil, probably rejected with 
emphasis at the first. Then it recurs, and is not so decidedly 
repulsed. It comes yet again, and this time is entertained 
and ¢ommuned with. 
it did at the first. Then the mind begins to make excuses, 
arguing that it is not so bad as it first appeared, and that there 


are reasons why the course suggested should be adopted. 


It now does not seem as abhorrent as 


Finally, action follows, and*the man does that which some 
time ago he would have thought it not possible for him to do. 
So by degrees he goes on, till at last he would fail to recognize 
I 
doubt not this was the way in which evil progressed in the 
case of Solomon. 


a spiritual photograph of himself as he was years before. 


It was step by step, slow but sure. 

This is the way tvil progresses to-day. 
drunkard ata leap. First the thought-of drink, then the de- 
sire, then the arguments in its favor, then the first cup, and 
presently the habit formed, and the end ‘not far off. 
lust. 
suggestion, then as plan, then as deed, then as tyrant. 


No boy becomes a 


So with 
It comes first as 
All 
along the line of human experience, this is the story of the way 


It never enslaves a man in a day. 


in which the inner life precedes the outer, and transforms itself 
into deed, This explains the fall of many a man of whom his 
friends say, ‘‘ Who would have thought that he would do such 
a thing?’’ But if they could have seen that inner life going on, 
they would have found that it was the legitimate precursor of 
just such a deed. It was only because the inner was hidden 
that friends were so surprised. All this shows the immense 
consequence of guarding the inner life, for out of it comes the 
seen life. Out ofthe heart are the What 


we then need to ask ourselves is this: ‘‘ Is my inner life such 


issues of life. 


. 4 . . . . 
as to produce presently a fair, or a foul, outer life?’’ This isa 
most important question; and one on whose answer much de- 
pends. What would be the answer in your case ? 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


Where had 


How was it spread to so many far 


Ww" have we learned of Solomon’s fame ? 
it 


countries ? 


extended ? 

What do you know of his wealth? How many 
wise proverbs did he speak ? 
ship of God ? 
priests and people to go to Gibeon with him before the great 
brazen altar? What did he offer there? After the Lord 
appeared to him at night, and asked what he should give him, 
how did Solomon show his thanks when he went back to 
Jerusalem ?. What did he build for the worship of the Lord? 
What part did he take in the dedication of the temple? 
What were some of the things he asked in his prayer at that 
time ? 


What can you tell of his wor- 
When he was first made king, why did he call 


When the queen of Sheba came to visit him in Jerusa- 
lem, what were some of the questions she wanted most to ask 
of Solomon? Was much of his fame because he was known 
as a worshiper of God and builder of the costly temple ? 
When God came the second time to Solomon, and said, ‘I 
have heard thy prayer,’ of what did he remind Solomon in 
that little word ‘‘if’’?. From all we have learned, does it 
seem that Solomon had always worshiped God, even from his 
youth? What did his father David with his last counsel bid 
Solomon to ‘keep, that he might prosper in all he did! No 
other king ever received more honor or help from the Lord. 
Twice he appeared to him, and it was from the Lord he re- 
ceived all the wonderful gifts of wisdom, honor, wealth, and 
blessings without number. He had everything to help him to 
serve the Lord with a perfect heart and to walk in his ways. 
Alas! we have a sorry story to-day, and a fearful example of 
warning. 

When 
child learns to do as he ought while he is young he is safe, 
and will always do and say what is right; but the story of 
Solomon’s sin shows that we can never in our own will be so 
strong that we may not be led into trouble by bad companions. 
**When Solomon was old, ... his. wives turned away his 
heart after other gods.’’ ‘‘ His heart was not perfect with 
the Lord his God, as was the heart of David his father.’’ Who 
turned away his heart? Who were his wives! Not one of 
them is known to have loved the Lofd, who had so blessed 


What is the name of our lesson to-day ? 
Solomon was Old.—We sometimes think that if a 


Solomon. He sinned in choosing some of his wives, for the 
Lord had always forbidden his people to marpy’strange women, 
and said a man should not multiply wives, that his heart turn 
not away. Alas! the wise man who had said, ‘‘ If sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not,’’ was led into sin by evil com- 
panions, A prophet, hundreds of years after Solomon’s time, 
who warned his people against marrying with the heathen, 
said to them, ‘*‘ Did not Solomon king of Israel sin by these 
things? . did cause to sin.’’ 


Solomon either forgot or wilfully disobeyed the proverb about 


.. Even him strange women 


walking with the wise. His wives, of whom he had so many 
at different times, were all heathen women, daughters of 
heathen kings and princes. 

His Heart was not Perfect with the Lord.—Wow many times 
the Lord had reminded him of his father David’s perfect heert, 
and that he should walk before the Lord as David did! Solo- 
mon himself said the wise in heart will receive commandments, 
With all his heaven-given wisdom, wise Solomon did not obey 
the Lord’s commandments, and seemed to forget the counsel 
he gave to others, ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligerce ; for 
out of it are the issues of life.’’ While his heart was set on 
worshiping God, and his desires were for the Lord’s praise 
and glory and the good of his people, he was a happy, favored 
man, rich, famous, and useful, but when he cared more for 
riches and pleasure than for the Lord, he became a hard mas- 
ter. He taxed the people heavily, and made them work like 
slaves, toiling in mountain-places and in mines, carving and 
moving great stones, cutting away forests, working year by 
year under hard taskmasters to build great works fpr the glory 
of Solomon. o s 

Solomon did Evil in the Sight of the Lord.—Real idols or 
correct pictures shown to the class will make the story real, 
Solomon’s heathen wives never worShiped at ‘Solomon’s tem- 
ple, nor cared for its altars and sacrifices, for the offered 
incense and praise to God. To please them, Solomon built 
high-places on the green hills about Jerusalem, the holy city, 
where he reared temples and altars before their idols. There 
were cruel crimes committed in idol-worship, for some nations 
even offered their children as sacrifices to heathen gods. -We 
do not know that Solomon himself ever worshiped at these 
high-places of idolatry, but he provided for such worship, per- 
mitted and encouraged it. 

The Lord was Angry.—1e was not eriraged, not in a pas- 
sion, as men are when displeased; the Lord was grieved, 
sorry, disappointed in the life of the man to whom he had 
twice appeared, to whom he had promised an everlasting king- 
dom if he would serve truly and obey what the Lord com- 
manded, and would keep his part of the covenant, He had 
told him how he should be punished if he or his people should 
Solomon sinned, 
and the Lord said to him, ‘‘ Because thou hast not kept my 


forsake their God and go after other gods. 


covenant, I will take the kingdom from thee, and give it to thy 
servant.’’ The king who had been wise and strong in youth 
had sorrow and trouble in age because his heart was not 
right. 


spirit. 


He said, in discontent, all is vanity and vexation of 
His example is a warning, for, if he had obeyed his 
own precepts, it need never have been written, ‘‘ Better is a 
poor and wise youth: than an old and foolish king, who knoweth 
not how to receive admonition any more,’’ 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


. ENTRAL TrutH.—We are safe only when looking to 
Jesus. 

Introduction to Lesson.—Did you ever see a little child 
Didn’t mother stand him in the corner of 
the room, or beside a chair, and then, moving off a little way, 
smile in the most coaxing way, and bid him come to her? 
Didn’t the little fellow stand and totter a moment, then, look- 
ing lovingly into her face, run safely into her arms? If he 
did ti.is, he was a wise baby. Or perhaps you saw a little 
fellow not so wise as this, who started to walk, and, finding 
that he was really going alone, his heart was filled with joy 
and pride, and, turning about to see if his friends were noticing 
how well he was doing, down he fell! What caused the 
trouble? The pride in what he Was able to do. 

. Babies are not the only ones who make this kind of a mis- 
take. I once heard Dr. Schauffler tell (and I wish I could tell 
as he did) that beautiful story of the time when the disciples 
were out on the Sea of Galilee, and the winds were blowing 


learning to walk ? 


very hard, and the waves were very rough, and the little boat 
that held this company of twelve was tossed up and down in a 


x 
off in the distance, something or somebody coming tow@rd 


them. They did not know what, and they were sorely 
frightened ; 


most uncomfortable manner. In the early gray of mor 


when nothing could be clearly seen, the disciples saw, 


but, as he drew nearer, the disciples discov- 
As he 
drew near he spake unto them, saying, ‘* Be of good cheer ; 
And Peter said, ** Lord, if it be thou, 
And Jesus 


ered that it was the Saviour walking on the waves. 


it is I; be not afraid.’’ 


bid me come unto thee on the water.’’ said 






















































































































































































































































































*“*Come.’’ Peter starts, not out boldly, as if he was suré 
that he could walk on the water, but he sits on the edge of the 
boat, which is récking up and down, and, holding firmly to 
the rigging, he tries the water first with one foot, —so (stepping 
off the platform with one foot), and, finding that does not sink, 
he tries both feet, while still holding on to the side of the boat. 
As the water bears him up, he lets go his hold, and, looking at 
the.Saviour’s Joving face, starts out to meet him. But, like 
the little child who found himself able to stand alone, so Peter’s 
heart was filled with pride, and he. turns his eyes from the 
Saviour to see what those in the boat think.of him, Then. all 
of a sudden he sees the rough waves and hears the winds, and 
ds. frightened, .and begins to sink, and would have been 
drowned, but the loving Saviour has now come so near that 
he grasps him in his strong arms and keeps him from death. 
Peter’s trouble was that he thought he could stand, and so 
he turned from the Saviour, and fell. 

You and I want to learn a lesson from this. If we would 
walk safely through life, we must look to see what the Saviour 
would have us do; for, should we feel that we could walk 
alone, without his help, we would soon, like Peter, stumble 
and fall; Our text says, ‘‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed [or, look out] lest he fall.’’ 

Historical Setting. —Of what king have we been studying 
lately? Who heard of his fanre, and came from a far country 
to see him? What did she bring him? What did she say 
when she saw his wealth and heard his wisdom ? 

It is a sad story which we have in to-day’s lesson about 
Solomon. He was) like the child who, proud of his own 
strength, tarned from his mother, and so fell, and like Peter, 
who, proud becamse he could walk upon the water, turned his 
eyes from the Saviour, and fell. So Solomon, proud of his 
wealth and of his wisdom, which God had given him, and 
thinking he was strong enough to walk alone, forgot to seek 
God’s help, and fell into sin. Oh, what a fall it was for 
such a m&n in such a place! He forgot God’s commandment 
not to marry those who worshiped idols, and he married many 
such women. Some of these were daughters of kings. Solo- 
mon thought to make his kingdom stronger by such friendly 
relations with them, bit he found out—and we shall—that 
wrong doing never brings a blessing. To please these wives 
he built altars to their gods, and soon he bowed down to 
these idols (show lesson picture). The Bible tells us that the 
Lord was angry with Solomon because he turned from the 
‘Lord God of Israel which had appeared unto him twice, afid 
he said unto him, ‘I will surely take the kingdom from thee, 
and give it to some one else.’’ But for David’s sake, God 
would not do this till after Solomon’s death. 

God grant that we may not lose the kingdom of God be- 
cause we turn away from him, thinking that we are good 
enough and strong enough without his help. ‘‘ Let him that 
‘thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.”’ 

Pin to thé shield a crown under which is written ‘‘ Take 
heed,’’ The review will then read, ‘‘Keep his command- 
ments and take heed, if you would not lose the kingdom.”’ 


Philadelphia. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


AREM INFLUENCES.—History teems with instances in 
which monarchs have been led fatally astray by domes- 
tic influences, especially in the East. There, secluded as 
women are, and shut out from pdblic life, the influence of 
the harem has been not less pernicious than that of Jezebel; 
Athaliah, or Herodias, who openly mingled in the affairs of 
state. The blood-stained annals of the Turkish Empire refer 
almost every crime of the monarch, and many a secret assassi- 
nation, to the unseen influences of the female apartments. 
What is granted to one must, for the sake of domestic peace, 
be yielded to another. So Solomon, having conceded some- 
thing to his Egyptian queen, was compelled to grant the like 
license to all the others, and first to permit, and finally to 
join in, the idolatries of Moabites and Ammonites, the abomi- 
nations of the Phenicians and Hittites, until the hills round Jeru- 
salem, facing the temple of the one true God, were dotted with 
the domes of idol high-places. The tradition of these sites 
still lingers on Mt. Olivet, whose southern crest, directly 
facing the temple, bears the name of the *‘ Mount of Offense,”’ 
—a continual memorial of the scandal of Solomon’s fall 
ANCIENT IDOLATRY.—Though the deities of the various 
nations bore different names, and were worshiped with dis- 
tinct rites, yet their principal divinities were more or less 
corruptions or exaggerations of the earliest primitive idolatry, 
that of Assyria. The idolatries of the ancient world were all 
more or less permeated with the idea of local gods, much as 
the Hindu mythology of the present days. So the king of 
Assyria scornfully asks, Where are the gods of Hamath ? 
ete., and the satire of Elijah, bidding the priests of Baal to 
cry aloud to him, would not be so pungent to those who had 
such limited conceptions as to ourselves. The Greek mythol- 
ogy, which peopled every spring and hil! with its own special 
deity, was not one whit jm advance of the Oriental conception. 
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The same local idea remains among*the Moslem inhabitants 
of Palestine to this day. The villagers worship, not in mosks, 
of which there are very few, but still on the high-places. I 
have seen, on Mt. Gilboa, a party of fellaheen go up to what 
they call a mukam,—théd high-place on the top of a hill, a 
small square chamber with a domed and whitewashed roof,— 
and there sacrifice a fowl, they apparently knew not to whom. 

IpoLs OF THE HiGH-Piaces.—Three of these idols for 
whom Solomon built high-places are. especially named,— 
Chemosh, the abomination .of Moab, the first. *G? is con- 
sidered by antiquarians to have been identical with Baal-Peor, 
and to have been derived from the male ‘‘ Astat’’ of the 
earliest Assyrians. To him, as to all the others, human 
sacrifices were offered. The Book of Kings -records that 
Mesha, king of Moab, offered up his eldest son; and the 
famous Moabite stone was erected in honor of Chemosh, to 
whom King Mesha ascribes his deliverance from Israel, ‘and 
in whose honor he slaughtered all the warriors of Ataroth. 
Even more horrible were the rites of Molech (Milcom, or 
Melcham, or Moloch, being identical), the god (king) of 
Ammon. He was a fire-god, very much like Baal the sun- 
god, and was propitiated by the offering of babes, cast into 
the brazen arms of his image, and there burned alive. There 
are found, in Moab and Ammon, stone disks, like huge mill- 
stones, sometimes twelve feet in diameter. These I can only 
conceive to have been symbols of the sun- or fire- god, 
worshiped by those nations. Ashtoreth, of the Phenicians, 
was no less an abomination, though her rites were .marked 
‘more by hideous licentiousness than by cruelty. She was the 
same as the ‘‘ moon goddess,’’ or Ashtar, of the Accadians in 
Assyria, the Astarte of the Greeks, and Was the goddess of 
love and the patroness of vice. 


The College, Durham, England, 
au . 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


‘* WHEN SOLOMON Was OLD.’’—I have observed that age 
makes its mark upon men sooner in the Orient than in the 
West. The bloom of youth soon disappears, and the strength 
of manlfood is often pretty well spent before the fiftieth year 
is reached. Among the Arabs it is extremely difficult to get 
any idea of a man’s age as reckoned by years. He is called 
old what time his bodily vigor begins to‘decline, ~~ 

‘** MOUNT THAT IS. BEFORE JERUSALEM.’’—At one time the 
northern summit of the ridge eastward of Jerusalem, to which 
the general name ‘‘ Mount of Olives’’ is applied, was sup- 
posed td be the-site of the altar erected to Chemosh. From 
the thirteenth century, tradition has pointed to the most 
southerly eminence as the scene of Solomon’s shameful 
building ‘‘ an high-place.’’ It is now known as the ‘* Mount 
of Offense.’’ This barren, wind-swept summit the Arabs not 
inaptly call Batu el-Hawa (‘* Wind-bag’’). To the south it 
dips precipitously into ‘‘ the valley of fire’’ (Wady en-Nar), 
the name given to the lower réaches of the Kedron, as it 
winds through the Judean wilderness, past Mar Saba, towards 
the Dead Sea. To the western slopes cling the wretched 
hovels of the hamlet SilwAn (‘‘ Siloam *), in part hewn out of 
the living rock. Eastward there are cisterns, rock-cut tombs, 
and other remains of antiquity, which some have sought to 
identify with Bethphage. This summit is cut off from that on 
the hollow in which lies the road to Bethany. This way, 
probably, our Lord came on the occasion of his triumphal 
entry. 

**] wILL REND IT OvuT OF THE HAND OF THY Son.’’-~We 
have here a double illustration of the solidarity of the family 

eas that is, and has been from time immemorial, conceived in 
the East. God would not disgrace the son, Solomon, for that 
would put reproach upon the father, David. He would de- 
grade the son, Rehoboam, and thus by anticipation bring 
sorrow to the heart of the offending father, Solomon. In the 
laws of Menu there are strong statements as to the certainty 
with which sin works itself out. 
*“‘Iniquity, once committed, fails not of producing fruit to him 

who wrought it ; 
If not in his own person, yet in his sons ; 
Or if not in his sons, yet in his grandsons. 


He perisheth at length from his root upwards."’ 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
SYS. 
Question Hints ~ 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 
R review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. A Farrucess Heart (1 Kings 11: 1-6).—What was 
the chief cause of Solomon's fall? (v. 1.) Why was this 
wrong? (v. 2; Deut. 17: 17.) How many wives had he? 
What ambitious designs may have been added to his sensual 


desire for many wives? Why alone was Solomon to be called 
*“‘old’”’ at this time? What circumstances would make it easy 
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fot his wives to turn him to idolatry? In what sense wa; 
David’s heart ‘‘ perfect with God’? How is the heart to b. 
kept perfect with God? Where lived the Zidonians? the Am. 
monites? What sort of a deity was Ashtoreth? Milcom? 
Why are they justly to be called ‘* abominations’? In modern 
times and in civilized lands what corresponds to their. worshi) ? 

2. An Evit LiFe (vs. 7, 8).—What was ‘‘ a high place ”’ > 
Chemosh? Why was Chemosh called an ‘‘ abomination ” > 
Where was Moab? What is ‘the hill before Jerusalem ”’ ? 
‘Why must Solomon do this for @//7 his foreign wives? 
could he best have gained their respect and love ? 

3. ANGER (vs. 9, 10).._Why was God’s anger justifiable ? 
merciful ? In what ways were these heathen religions ruinous ? 
When and where had God appeared to Solomon? (Kings: 3 : 
5; 9:1, 2.) Why did these communications make «his: guilt 
greater? ; 

4. PUNISHMENT (vs. 41-13).—How may God have spoken 
to the king? (vs. 29-37.) What ‘‘servant”’ is referred to? 
Why was the punishment lessened for David’s sake? How 
did it happen that, of the twelve tribes, Jeroboam gaining ten, 
Solomon’s son was to have but one? Why is it best that 
children should thus suffer for their parents’ sins ? How can 
we avoid such a tragedy as this that closed Solomon’s life ? 


For the Superintendent 

1. What great sin did Solomon commit? 2, To what other 
great sin did this lead? 3. How did God regard these sins? 
4. What punishment did God, tell Solomon he would send 
upon him? 5. But what lessening of the punishment as to 
time? 6. And as to severity? 7. How could Solomon have 
avoided such shame and loss? 

Boston, Mass, $ 

= 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


How 


1. What warning had the Lord given Solomon concerning 
certain nations? (vs. 1 and 2.) 2. Who are we told turned 
Solomon’s heart away from God? 3. What one sin are we 
told that David never committed? 4. What punishment 
was to come to Solomon forhis sin? 5. In what ways was the 
punishment to be lightened ? 

4&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASA 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





WHERE IT BEGAN. 


SOLOMON SOUGHT ter 
—AND FOUND (i 


ORROW. 
** He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.’’ 








- NO DANGER FOR. ME! 


COME OF A PIOUS FAMILY. 

HAVE RECEIVED GOD'S BLESSING. 
KNOW MY DUTY WELL. 

AM WOT A CHILD. 





TAKE HEED! 








Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“* Yield not to temptation." 

**Oh for a heart to praise my God."’ 

** My soul, be on thy guard."’ 

“IT am thine, O Lord.”’ 

** Lost, lost on the mountains of sin and despair.” 
“Saviour, lead me, lest | stray." 

‘*Far away my steps have wandered." 

“Take my life, and let it be." 


, A> 
Lesson Summary 


S SOLOMON’S years roll by, his heathen wives, which 

he had recklessly multiplied, sway his heart from Jeho- 

vah to their various gods. Especially do Ashtoreth, Mil- 
com, and Chemosh receive his attentions, and for them he 
builds high-places upon a neighboring hill. Thus he does 
evil before Jehovah, failing to follow in David’s paths, but 
burning incense and offering sacrifices unto many strange gods. 
For such apostasy, Jehovah, who had appeared twice to Solo- 
mon, is justly angry, and especially so as this very thing had 
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been specifically forbidden. Jehovah therefore issues notice 
that he will surely rend the kingdom from Solomon ; but, for 
David’s sake, he makes two concessions : (1) Not to do this in 
Solomon’s day ; and (2) to permit one tribe to maintain its 
allegiance, even after\the rest Shall have turned awry. Thus 
justice is, for the sake of another, tempered with mercy. 


Se 
Added Points 


Of a truth ‘‘evil company doth corrupt godd manners,’’ 
and the closer the companionship the worse the infection. If 
Solomon so fell, who is secure? 

Pleasing his wives, Solomon provoked his God and inaugu- 
rated the downfall of his once peerless kingdom. Better please 
God and prosper. 

A heart turned aside from God soon blossoms into a life 
antagonistic to him. True hearts produce true lives. 

Two, personal visits from Jehovah ought to settle a man’s 
religious purposes, but they did not settle Solomon’s. Are 
ours settled, after ail our helps ? 

How much we owe to others! For David’s sake, and for 
Jerusalem's sake, Solomon was mercifully spared. What do 
we receive for Jesus’ sake ? 


EOP) 


‘International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Fourth ‘Quarter 


1. Tue Creation. 

ev. 21. 

Golden Text. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the works of thine hands. Heb. 1: 10. 


Gen. 6-8; Job 22: 


Gen. 1; Job 38; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1: 1-3; 


2. THe DeLuGe. 
26, 27. 

Galden Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not 
cease. Gen. 8 : 22. 


13-18 ; Matt. 24 : 37-39; Luke+7: 


3. Tue Catt or Apranam. Gen. 12: 
3-8; Acts 7: 1-7; Rom. 4; Heb. 11 : 8-19. 

Gelden Text. Abraham believed God, .. . 
Friend of God. Jaé. 2: 23. 


4. Josern in Eocyet. Gen. 37, 41,47; Psa. 105: 
Heb. 11 : 22, 


Golden Text. The Lord was with him, and that which he did, the 
Lord made it to prdSper, Gen. 39 : 23 (last clause). 


5. Tue Catt or Moses. Exod. 2: 
zo; Acts 7 : 20-35; Heb. 11 : 23-28. 

Golden Text. “And the Lord spake unto Mosés,. . . 
eth unto his friend. Exod. 33 : 11 (first clause). 


1-5; Gen. 15 : 1-18; Gen. 17: 


and he was called the 


16-23 ; Acts 7 : 9-15; 


1-to; Exod. 3 : 1-10; Mark 9g: 1- 


as a man speak- 


6. Tue SAspatu. Gen. 2: Exod. “20 : 


1-3; 8-11; Exod. 31 : 12-17; 

Neh. 13 : 15-23; Mark 2 : 23-28; John 5 : 1-16. 

Golden Text. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Exod. 
ao : 8, 

7. Tue Exopus. Exod. 12: 29-42; Exod. 14, 15; Psa. 105 : 26-39; 
Acts 7 : 36. 

Golden Text. The Lord is my light and my salvation ; whom shall I 
fear’? Psa. 27 : 1 (first clause). + 


8. THe Mayna. 
6 : 28-35, 48-58. : 

Golden Text. ‘ Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. John 6: 
35 (first clause). 


Exod. 16: 1-15; Num. 11: 1-9; Psa. 78: 23-25; Jobn 


9. Israet at Sinar. Exod. 19, 20, 32, 34; Rom. 8:3; Gal. 3 : 10-13. 
Golden Text. The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 


by Jesus Christ. John : 17. 

10. In the Promised Land. Deut. 3: : 
53-55; Psa. 105 : 42-45. 

Golden Text. 1 will give it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth 
with milk and honey. Lev. 20 : 24 (middle clause). 


7-23; Josh. 1, 3, 4; Psa. 78: 


| «x. Gop’s Mercies Rememperep. Deut. 8; 1 Sam. 7 : 1-13; Psa. 
, go. 1-4; 2 Sam. 7: 18-29; Psa. 23. 
Gotden Text. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. Psa. 23:1. 


rm. Review. 
Golden Text. 


Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits. Psa. 103 : 2. 


13. Tue Brrtn or Jesus 
2: 20-25; Matt. 2: 1-10; Luke 1 : 26-33; Luke 2: 1-17. 

Golden Text. Unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 11. 


Gen. 3: 15; Isa. 9:6, 7; Isa.7:14; Matt. 
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In the Promised Land 
Lesson for December 6 


By Julia E. Peck 


EVIEW by erasing all but the outline of the blackboard 
map, and allow the children to retrace the red line used 
to mark the wanderings of the Israelites. 

We bring them in review to Mt. Sinai, and then, pointing to 
that part of our map which shows the outline of Palestine 
(which thus far has contained nothing but a cross), we begin 
the new lesson by explaining that we are to show how the 
Israelites reached home at last, and to take turns filling in 
our map with drawings and colored pictures. The teacher, 
while talking, indicates with faint dotted lines, which the 
children are to retrace with red crayon, the final steps of the 
journey. 

A review of last Sunday’s lesson brings us to Mt. Sinai; the 
children enjoy describing the desert region, for their school 
geographies have helped them here. 

Moses led them northward to a land where there were riv- 
ers, tropical fruits, and flowers. A new red line, marked with 
arrows, shows direction, and shows the children that they 
were near the Land of Promise, when they were driven back 
by the people living there, who would not allow so many 
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strangers to come there, though the Israclites wanted yery 
much to stay. , 

Now we must show where they crossed the mountains to the 
east, and then marched north as far as the sea. The teacher 
outlines the Dead Sea with faint lines, which the children trace 
with blue, and then fill in with solid color to’ indicate the 
water. 

Now show where Moses wanted to take across the Jordan 
River all the people except those (two tribes) who decided to 
stay where they were. , 

Abraham, Isaac, and* Jacob had been across this river into 
the country beyond, and no doubt all these people had heard 
the stories, many times, of what they found there, and how they 
lived. You who have heard some of these stories may tell 
them now. Do not attempt anything which the children have 
not already been over in the early lessons of this quarter, and 
whatever they drew on the map at that time will be in place 
to-day ; for we teach that God had promised this very land to 
their children’s children. 

We have to mark the place on our map where Moses died 
in sight of the promised land ; and, without dwelling on this 
point, we may assure the children that Moses knew that the 
people he had led so long would be guided to their home by 
another faithful leader chosen of the Lord. 

We have held the children thus far to-day in this historical 
lesson only by giving them a good deal to do. Those who have 
not yet traced the red line will insist upon having their “‘ turn,’’ 
no matter how many times it has already been traced, and 
those who have already helped in the drawing will probably 
beg to ‘‘ do it all over again.’’ 

According to the teacher’s ingenuity, the map can be filled 
in at the Land of Promise. by drawings or illustrations cut 
from quarterlies, or with colored pictures showing tropical 
fruits, flowers, palms, etc., using only such illustrations as will 
carry out the thought of our golden text, and show that God’s 
promise of a land of plenty was richly fulfilled. Do not clut- 
ter the map with too much material. A safe guide as to quan- 
tity will be to use only so much as the children can replace 
and rearrange without help. ¢ 

The children will like to hear a description of the curious 
customs of these people in their new home, or of the natural 
features of the country. Speak only of those which are in 
strong contrast with our own, and give these descriptions from 
the child’s point of view. For reference, read Thomson’s 
** The Land and the Book.’’ 

It recently happened in a certain primary class, after an 
abstract and historical lesson of this kind, in which the teacher 
had tried to give a description of Palestine which would in- 
terest the children, that a gentleman who had just returned 
from the Holy Land came into the class, and enthusiastically 
told his experiences there, describing the very places where 
Christ had walked and talked as he had seen them a few weeks 
since. ‘The result was that the children eagerly retold these 
experiences and descriptions to’ each other for weeks, and 
planned, as soon as they ‘‘ grew up,’’ to go there. This led 
the teacher to tell them how to get there, and the description 
of this journey, possible for them some day, delights them, 
and now Palestine, the home of Christ, of David, of all the 
Old and New Testament characters of whom they hear, is to 
them a real place, which they hope to see. 

We are apt to make our stories of Bible lands and Bible 
characters so mythical, remote, and devoid of personal interest, 
that the class can scarcely be coaxed to care for our maps or 
pictures ; but once we give our lesson a touch of life, of hope, 
showing how we could get there and see for ourselves, the 
children are awake to every scrap of information which they 
can store away in their little heads for future use. 

Let us learn everything we can about this Land of Promise, 
We mark 
Any New Testament 
stories which the children remember will be in place to-day, 


for Christ came here to live long years afterward. 
on our map the place of his birth. 


as we explain these events took place in Palestine long after- 
ward. Wecannot speak too often of a richer promise fulfilled 
in this land, although many times in our course we have re- 
ferred to it. 

It will be a help, in teaching baby chronology, to connect 
in this way Old and New Testament history. 


on which we have to be careful. 


There is a point 
This is made clear to us by 
the children of a primary class who recenily insisted upon it 
that David was ‘‘ ever so much older than Christ,’’ because 
**he lived so long before him.’’ It is exactly this point, the 
lapse of centuries of time, and the passing away of whole gen- 
erations, which we cannot make clear to the children. In 
spite of our great pains, they have to interpret our instruction 
after a fashion of their own. 

We have a choice of applications : 

1. Our promise of life everlasting in a land more beautiful 
than that which our text tells us was flowing with milk and 
honey. 

2. We may teach more about our promise of a Saviour as 
the complete fulfilment of God’s promise. 

3- Or we may turn back: to our central thought for the 
quarter, and teach that the Everlasting Arms are holding us 
always, and leading us to a Land of Promise. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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The Sunday School Times- stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—téligious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Miscellaneous Biographies * 


HEN Dr. Samuel Johnson's literary supremacy 
was firmly established, he was invited by some 
forty firms of London booksellers to write biographical 
sketches for their proposed collection of English, poets. 
‘‘ Will you ‘include any dunce’s work that the book- 
sellers may desire?’' asked the inquisitive Boswell. 
‘Yes, sir,’ was sturdy Samuel's reply, ‘‘and say he 
was a dunce.’’ Seldom does a biographer feel himself 
obliged to use such sharp speech about his subject ; he 
is rather disposed to flatter him, and exaggerate his 
achievements. “ee 
For over a century Johnson's Lives of the Poets has 
retained its place as a standard work. It includes only 
the poets of the century preceding his own time, from 
Milton and Cowley to Gray and Akenside. Mr. Arthur 
Waugh has carefully edited an exact reprint of the last 
edition which appeared in the author's life, adding brief 
notes and explanations where necessary. He has also 
prefixed an excellent introduction, discussing the differ- 
ence between Johnson's method of criticism and the more 
liberal style of the present day. This edition will he 
preferred by careful students and book-lovers. 

The recent centennial anniversary of the death of 
Robert Burns has called forth abundant proof of the 
increasing regard for the genius of the plowman-poet of 
Scotland. His own dying declaration that he would be 
‘«more thought of a hundred years hence"’ is fulfilled. 
Mr. William Wallace, making use of new material which 
has been brought to light by curious investigators, has 
revised and enlarged Dr. Robert Chambers’s compre- 
hensive biography of the poet,—The Life and Works of 
Robert Burns. In this collection the letters and poems 
are inserted in the regular course of the narrative. Abun- 
dant explanatory notes and a marginal glossary assist the 
reader. Each volume contains six excellent etchings 
of scenes from the poems. 

Leigh Hunt, the gossipy English essayist, is best 
known by his poem, ‘‘ Abou ben Adhem."' He was a 
remarkable type of that curious class of educated person$® 
who seem to have abundant genius for everything except 
keeping out of debt.. Mr. R. B. Johnson, in a book’ 
bearing as its title the essayist’s name, describes briefly 
his manifold activity as journalist, poet, critic, and mis- 
cellanist. 

Louts Agassiz is justly honored, not only as a scien- 
tific discoverer, but also as the greatest promoter of 
scientific study in America, and as the pathfinder in 





oer gt Lives of the Poets 
troduction by Arthur Waugh 


Notes and In- 
16mo, Hlustrated, about 275 


A new edition, with 
6 vols 


pages per volume. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $15. 
The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert Chambers, 
Revised by William Wallace. 4 vols. 8vo, illustrated. New York: 


Longmans, Green, & Co $2.50 per volume. 


Leigh Hunt. By R. Brimley Johnson. 16mo, pp. viii, 152, London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan & Co. 90 cents. 
Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz ® Sy Jules\Marcon. 2 vols. 


With portraits. 
Co. $4 

Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
2 vols. 12mo, illustrated, pp. vii, 358; v, 335- 


12mo, pp. xxi, 302; ix, 318. New York: Macmillan & 
By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Boston and New York: 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $4. 
Cyrus W. Field: His Life and Work (1819-1892): Edited by Isabella 
Field Judson. 8vo, illustrated, pp. vi, 332. New York larper & 


Brothers, $2. 
Maria Mitchell 
Mitchell Kendall. 
The True Story 
and Girls. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. 
Andrew Gregg Curtin : 
Egle, M.D. 
Co. $2. 
The Life of Sir dota Franklin, R.N. 
454. London: John Murray. 16s. 
Lord — Russell. By Stuart J. Reid. 
York: Harper & Brothers. §:. 
Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westinitister. By Edmund 
Sheridan Purcell. With portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xix, 7o2: x, 83a 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 8. 


Life, Letters, and Journals. Compiled by Phebe 
8vo, pp. vi, 292. Boston: Lee & Shepard. §2. 


Large 8vo, illustrated, pp. 2 
$1.50. < 
His Life and Services. Edited by William H. 

Svo, illustrated, pp. 521. Philadelphia: Avil Printing 


By H. D. Traill. 8vo, pp. xi, 


New 


12mo, pp. xvi, 382. 
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procuring large endowments for scientific ' 
institutions. Though his life had been | 
well written by Mrs. Agassiz and by others, 
there still remained the need of a biog- 
raphy by a well-equipped scientist. This | 
has now been supplied by Mr. Jules Mar- 
cou, ‘a hative of the naturalist’s district in 
Switzerland, who was associated with Agas- | | 
siz in much of his important work both in‘ 
Europe and America. In a book entitled 
Life, Letters, and Works of Louis Agassiz, 
Mr. Marcou has written with love and 
admiration for the veteran teacher, and 
with ‘sympathy for his views, especially in 
opposition to Darwin's theories. Perhaps | 
too much prominence is given to contro- 
versies and disagreements among scien- 
tific men. Full bibliographies and an 
excellent index add value to the work. 
Though Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes re- | 
jected, denounced, and derided the sterner 
religious doctrines of his Puritan ancestry, 
he was a firm believer in heredity, and 
asserted it frequently in his own case, 
Whence came, then, the genial, fun-loving, 


' S2nator Quay, and Colonel McClure, depict 


| in the arctic wilderness fifty years ago, 


| It also incited her to gather every scrap 


noteworthy phases of Curtin's activity in 
educational, political, military, and diplo- 
‘mati¢ affairs. 

Rear-Admiral Sir John Franklin, lost 


obtained a unique fame. The loving de- 
votion of Lady Franklin to his memory 
‘roused the people and governments of 
England and America to repeated efforts 
to recover the relics of his last expedition. 


of record of his whole life. From these 
abundant materials Mr. H. D.°Traill has 
now constructed an admirable biography, 
The ,Life of Sir John Franklin, which 
shows a noble, duty-loving, God-fearing 
Englishman, worthy of his fame. 

The English Liberal statesman who as 
Lord John Russell battled in the House 
of Commons for reforms of various kinds 
for nearly fifty years, and then as Earl 
Russell twice became prime minister, is 
effectively portrayed in Stuart J. Reid’s 
well-written volume on Lord John Russell, 





and pun-perpetrating spirit which marked | 


him throughout his long life, and shed its 


radiance alike over the breakfast-table and | 


the tea-cups? John T. Morse's entertain- 
ing volumes on the Life and Letters of 
Qliver W endell Holmes emphasize the | 


question Py}freshening the colors of the | 


well-known figure, and repeating his con- 
demnation of Puritan theology.. Dr. 


Holmes’s letters to his friends renew the | 


charm of his best books. 

Of the famous family reared in the 
parsonage at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, 
in the early part of this century, Cyrus W. 
Field was the man of business. 


Europe with America by an indissoluble | 
bond, The story of his persevering strug- | 
gies, his repeated failures, and his grand 


successes, is pleasingly rehearsed by his | 


daughter, Mrs. Judson, in her book en- 
titled Cyrus W. Field : His Life and Work. 
How Maria Mitchell, born in a Quaker 
schoolmaster’s home in Nantucket, rose, 
by persevering study, to be the friend and 
peer of great astronomers, and an inspir- 
ing teacher in Vassar College, is affection- 
ately told by her sister, Phebe M. Ken- 
dail, in Maria Mitchell : Life, Letters, and 
Journals. Miss Mitchell was the only 
Woman ever admitted to the Papal Obser- 
vatory at Rome. There is a mythical 
Story of the rise and progress of Abraham | 
Lincoln, as of many another national hero 
and benefactor. In contrast with this, | 
Mr. Brooks undertakes to give the facts 
in the life of the martyred president, in | 
The True Story of Abraham Lincoln. 
Writing for boys, he adopts boys’ views of | 
things, and even their words, and shows | 
the great.statesman developed from an 
ordinary boy in a rough settlement. The 
sketch is lively and full of anecdotes. 
There is no adequate explanation of Lin- 
coln’s success, but there is much to rouse 
admiration for his lofty character and 
love of country. The book is profusely 
illustrated. 


More than a score of prominent men | 
have combined in forming the substantial 


memorial volume on Andrew Gregg Cur- 
tin: His Life and Services. The subject 
“of the biography was noted as the war 
governor of Pennsylvania and the soldiers’ 
friend. Dr. W. H. Egie writes the bio- 
graphy, and also detailed sketches of Gov- 
érnor Curtin's administration, while Gov- 
ernors Beaver, Pattison, and Hastings, 


From | 
boyhood he showed the sterling traits | 
which were later displayed in the presence | 
of the whole world, and which enabled | 
him, in spite of immense obstacles, physi- | 
cal and financial, to succeed ‘in linking | 


An important passage is Lord Selborne’s 
| account of the action of the British Gov- 
ernment in the Alabama case, which may 
serve to modify American censure of Earl 
| Russell's conduct at an important crisis. 

Whether Cardinal Manning was wise 
in appointing Mr. Purcell as his biogra- 
| pher is disputed, yet the fault, if there is 
any, is not with the latter; for he shows 
love and admiration for his subject, and 
|a scrupulous regard for the truth: But 
the result is that the great English eccle- 
_Siastic, who was revered for his austere 
| piety, is charged with insincerity and with 
adroit manceuvering to accomplish his 
aims, and even to procure his own ad- 
vancement. His letters prove that for 
years before passing from the Church of 
England to that of Rome his public utter- 
ances were at variance with his confiden- 
tial expressions of belief. The biographer 
| states the facts, and makes as good a plea 
Continued on page 753. 











Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 


one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
| conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
| make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any atlvertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing Jor $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for.a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in addition 

to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
| page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to-character, wording, and 

display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list dt any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 762. 
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Singers and Artists generally are users of 
‘* Brown’s Bronchial Troches ’’ for hoarseness 
and throat troubles. They afford instant relief, 


A Brain and Nerve Food. Use Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. Dr. O. Worthly, Lancaster, 
N. H., says: ‘‘I have used it in cases requif- 
ing brain and nerve food as a result of over- 
work, attended with exhaustion and loss of 
strength, with impaired digestion, with good 
resuits.”’ 
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plays performed by strolling actors, 
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“OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. By W. D. Howetts. 
ollections of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
*, HOW THE LAW GOT INTO THE CHAPARRAL. By FREDERIC 


Showing the Texas Rangers as pioneers of civilization in 
With seven spirited pictures by the author. 


A MIDDLE-ENGLISH NATIVITY. By Jonn Corsin. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Beulah Land; or, Words of Good Cheer 
By T. L. Cuyler, D.D. x2mo. Y 
“ Dr. Cuyler’s bow abides in strength ; in his Indian 
summer he is as cheery, active, and vigorous as in his 
palmiest day .’’— EvaNGeE.ist. 


The Doctor’s Family 


By Mary E. Ireland. 114 pp. 12mo. 75 cents. 


Grandpa’s Desk ; or, Who Wins ? 


By Howe Bening. 96 pp. 4to. 75 cents. 
Sweetheart 
By Ernest Gilmore. Six full-page engravings. 
qo. 75 cents. 
A Little Maiden’s Victory 


By Alida W. Graves. 174 pp. 


The House on the Bluff 
A Western flood story. By Julia MacNair 
Wright. 347 Pp. z2m0. $1.50. 

“Well told, han mely iNustrased, with beautiful 
lessons in practical life.’ —InTER-ocEAN. 


The Little Pilgrim L 
Profusely illustrated. 
25 cents each. 


Paths of Sunshine 
A Scripture text and a poetic gem for every day | 
in the year. A kind of “‘ Daily Food” for the 
young. 35 cents. 
A Harmony of the Life of. St. Paul, 
According to the Acts and Epistles. 
By Rev. Frank J. Goodwin. 8vo. §r.25. 
“ Will prove very valuable to Sunday-school teachers, | 
especially next year.’’—S. S. Times. 
“ Ahogether a most meaty, condensed, and satisfac- 
tory piece of work.” —INDErENDENT. 


Stalker’s Life of St. Paul 


temo. 60 cents. 
No — help for the lessons of 1897. 


i12mo. 75 cents. 


6 volumes in box: §1.50; 


Or, Be iin 
je aed we 


Wo “+ fi nhl 
Or, Individual Effort for the Salvation of Souls. 
By the Rev. J. A. R. Dickson. New and en-j 


35 cents. A mis- 


edition. 50 cents. 
“Full of wise suggestions 
Bible Reader’s Guide 
By the Rev. F. S. Schenck, D.D. §$r-.25. 
“The Bible class, the teachers’ class, and the indi- 
vidual student, will alike from this atic 
course, prepared so carefully.” —CueistTian ERVER. 


~ Send for our illustrated catalog. 
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10 East 23d poner New York 
op ee eg 
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The American Revolution 


By JOHN FISKE. Illustrated edition. Noble 
and very handsome volumes, containing 22 
photogravures of portraits and paintings, 15 
colored maps and plates, and 280 text cuts 
and maps, all of historic character, and pro- 
foundly interesting. 2 vols., 8vo, $8. 


Sister Jane, Her Friends and 
Acquaintances 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, author of the 
‘*Uncle Remus'’ books, etc. ‘Crown 8vo, 


$1.50. 
A long story, entirely new, and introducing in “ Sister 
Jane” a character as remarkable and entertaining as 
“ Uncle Reggys ” himself. 


A Genuine Girl 


By JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN, author of “ 
jorie’s Quest.” 16mo, $1.25. 
Though some of the characters in ‘‘ Marjorie’s Quest” 
reappear in this book, the story is complete in itself, and 
is very readable. The scene is mostly in Washington. 


Nine Songs and a Carol 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Mrs. Wiggin has - 
set to music ten lyrics by Herrick, Sill, Miss 
Muloch, Oscar Leighton, Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, and others. Small 4to, in decorative 
flexible binding, $1.25. 

7 e~-~9 
Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Bosten 
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Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
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for Manning's honesty of imtention as the: 
case admits. The prince of the Church 
varied with the times ; in 1870 he was hot 
for papal infallibility, in 1890 he endeav- 
ored to reduce it to its lowest terms. Mr. 
Purcel?s candor will secure for his book 
readers far beyond the pale of the Roman 
Church. 


- 
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The fatellectual and Moral Development of the 
Child. Partl. By Gabriel Compayré. 
Translated by Mary E. Wilson. (12mo, RP. 
ix, 298. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
‘$1.50. ) 

This volume contains the first Half of 
I’ Buolution Intellectuelle et Morale de 
T Enfant. Another volume will give the 
second. Professor Compayré is.a leading 
French authority on education. Miss 
Wilson is a graduate of Smith College, 
and@ has done post-graduate work in child 
study in the University of California. This 
firstyolume has chapters on the new-born 
child, perception, emotion, memory, | 
imagination, and consciousness, as devel- 
oped in the first three years. -The book | 
is a running summary of observation by | 
many persons on ‘babies. But little of | 
this observation was measured by instrv- | 
ments of precision or systematically re- | 
corded. A strong subjective tinge is| 
therefore apparent, and many broad de- 
ductions are made on narrow bases. The | 
book will greatly aid any one to watch a 
child, or to appreciate the early begin- | 
nings of human sentient acts. Professor 
Compayré limits the psychology of the | 
infant to the period after bigth, and is in- | 
clined co deny pre-natal tendency. 





The Growth of the French Nation. By. George 
Burton Adams. (12mo, illustrated, pp. i. 
Meadville : Flood & Vincent. $1.) 


French history and historical study have 
settled to three views inthe past twenty- 
five years : First, that French history is a 
continuous development, géographical, 
national, and organic ; second, that the 
kings of Hugh Capet’s line were very able 
men who directed this development ; 
third, that its smooth course was violently 
broken by the Revolution in 1789 because 
a weak king had to deal with a movement 
due to social rather than economic causes. 
These three propositions are clearly ex- 
panded, expounded, and expressed by Pro- 
fessor Adams of Yale in a most excellent 
short history of France. It is a little dry. 
The physiography of France is slighted. 
One does not enough feel the throb and 
stir of. French life through the centuries, 
always essentially the same sirice Julian 
described the ‘‘ Parisiis.’*’ The book is 
good reading, however, well illustrated, 
and with three good maps. It gives also a 
table of French kings. Supplemented by 
Dr, Brownell’'s book on French Traits, 


the Chautauquans have a strong course’ 


in French history this year. 


— 


Seed - Babies. By Margaret Warner Morley. 
— illustrated, pp. 75. Boston: Ginn & 
0. jo cents.) 


Simple nature-teaching grouped about a 
familiar idea, in story form, quickened by 
a touch of the humorous fancy,—thig is 

~the gist of Margaret Warner Morley's 
book. Any child who caa read ordinary 
simple English can read it, and almost 
any intelligent adult would enjoy it. From 
beans to birds’ eggs it goes, by the route 
of peas, peanuts, melons, nuts, ‘‘ cradles,"’ 
apple-seeds, clover, maple, caterpillars, 
bees, frogs, turtles, fish, and birds. The 
bok is illustrated, and is suitable either 





for a school manual or home entertainment 
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"It is easily the very best magazine of its class published on either continent.” 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS =: 
CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 


‘6 best of all children’s magazines” is the universal verdiet on St. Nicholas. It 


in 1 and since that time has 
pe 's a. D in America. The supreme quality of Bt. Weokobes te 


and invigorating atmosphere. 


will be a great onein its history. It will ha varied 
THE COMING YRAR table of contents and more Spirited ilunations then ever | 
ding 5 


before. The lea: serial, beginning in November, is 


~A Story of the Time of Shakspere: 
“MASTER SKYLARK,” BY JOHN BENNETT. ILLUSTRATED BY BIRCH. 


HIS is a liye story, full of action, color, merriment, and human nature. The world’s 
fgurts a the hero and heroine are a boy and 


“ Pris m eaten but fi hy ws mam tem, age, and very 
m plot. Another beginning in November, is 
A Great War Story for North and South. 
iii “THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS,” BY @VILLIAM H. SHELTON. 
ie Side oo conceeinkh tin tide aa eke ase 


sta tain-top, 
rest of world and become veritable castaways in the midst of the Confederacy. 
Will be read with delight by all children. 


Tuerg are serial stories for girls, special illustrated articles on timely topics, 


and contrib 
All the best writers. 
Patriotie Sketches, Historical Stories, Spirited Pictures, Tales of Travel, 
Helpful Articies, Fanciful Tales, Prize Puzzles, Bright Poems. 
D = is the = <f..9 Ch 2 
A Christmas . number. New subscribers who begin 
of a Yeas’s Subscription. | with that issue can have Novem 
4 free of charge, and so begin the vol- 
costs $3.00, and ho better Christmas gift can be 
\ of, We send a handsome certificate for those who 
wish to use a subscription to St. NicHoxas in this way. 
All dealers take sub- 
P » OF e 
may be made to the pub- 
lishers, 


. THE CENTURY CO. 
Union Square, New York. 
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“The most comprehensive and concise 
cook book that we know of” is wnat the 


ocie” THE CENTURY COOK BOOK 


It contains 600 es of the best receipts ever brought together, 
— dishes forall pats ofthe country and for all eanaee. t gives 
le 


Siching, oak tat ts magaceny Haid wi nee 
Photographs of the Dishes ! 


If your dealer does not keep it send $2.00. to THe CENTURY 
Co., Union Square, New York, and get it before the New Vear 
comes in. It will save you ten times its cost. 





lan Maclaren’s 


New Religious Story 
The Minister of St. Bede’s 


A young Scottish minister, called to the 
pulpit of an infiuential church, finds 
his congregation opposed to the mar- 
riage of the girl of his heart. Itisin 
two parts, the second in the No- 
vember Ladies’ Home Journal, 
—tliustrated. by Alice 
Barber Stephens. 


One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 















Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Miller’s Books 


SIL TIMES. 
LENT to help in reading the Bible into iife. 
and gold: fell vilt greg » gil top, $1.00; white 
an u t, $1.25; levant » $2. 50. 
or Cinirteenth Thousend.) 
MAKING TH OST OF LIPE. 
k to stimulate the to earnest and 
worthy living. 
ed fall ane back, gilt top,$1.00 ; white and 
’ 25; t moroc: 9. 
a shes (Fifteenth Thousand.) 


THE, EVERY DAY OF LIFE. ‘ 
icated to t who want to grow better. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white 


and id, full it, $x.25; levant morocco, $2. go. 
She one *5\ Eleventh Phas end 
G PSES THROU LIFE’S WINDOWS 
tions from ° 1 writings, arranged 
by Evalena I. Fryer. 
18mo, Fhe ganar binding, with portraits, 75 
cents; han nted, gilt edges, $1.25. 
_ fFour cede Thousand.) 
THE B ING OF ARACTER. 
age a ‘42 back, gilt top, ee white 


and gold, gilt edges, $1.2 5 Heaas men CCO, $2. 50. 
+e 3 F955 Soemth Thousewd) 
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J MILLER’ . 
16mo, oraamental binding. ov ‘op. $1.25; hand 
painted, gilt edges, $1.50; flexible levant, full 
gilt, $2.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 
Te te on | , gilt t (am 
16mo, w 4 ‘ 
= _ (Poucts Thousand.) ried 
THINGS TO LI OR. a 
16mo, th yer top, $1.00; white and gold, 
$1.25; levant sateen, Bette New volume this 
season. (Fourth Thousand.) 


THE STORY OF A BUSY LIFE. 
16mo, white back, gilt top, $r.00. New volume 
(Second Thousand.) 


BOOKLETS. 
Ornamental white binding, per Vol., 35 cents. 
GIRLS: FAULTS AND IDEALS, . 
(Seventeenth Thousand.) 
YOUNG MEN: FAULTS Di 
os fate tg 


SECRETS OF HAPPY HOME LIFE. 


THE BLESSING CHEERLU Ss. 
val ( PONG SS ad.) 
A GENTLE HEART. 


New volume. (Fourth Thousand.) 


this season. 











sand.) 


The above also in hand-painted celluloid, gilt 
edges, 75 cents per volume. 





For sale by all booksellers. 
Catalogs sent free upon application. 





. THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., - 
New York and Boston. 











NOW COMPLETE 





A History of 


Confession and 
Indulgences 


In the Latin Chufch 


By Henry Charlies Lea, LL.D. 


In three octavo volumes of about 500 pages 
each. Price, per volume, cloth, $3.00. 


Lad 
“ Every work from the pen of Dr. Lea is awaited by 
students of church history with and confident ex- 


tation. Not only is he the first American scholar in 
his field, but for command of material and thorough- 
ness of investigation he has no living superior. The vol- 
umes now before us will not di pint this expectation,” 
— The American Historical Review, October, 1896. 

“ These three volumes make a work of magnitude,. 
large in plar, rich in the fruits of industrious application, 
and philesophical in the treatment of the subject.”"— 
Independent, September 24, 1896. 





“« Dr. Lea’s third volume comes with gratifying prompt- 
ness to complete this rea:ly great contribution to our 
knowledge of the Roman Church in one of its most 
interesting a s. ough it rests upon the 
| volumes as a basis, it may well be read as ani 
| dent treatise by that larger public for which the su : 

of indulgsnens has always a peculiar attraction, © 

predict, f fore, for this volume, a large circle of read- 

ers. Dr. Lea’s last four chapters, with their c enu- 

meration of the recent developments of the oy ence 

theory, offer a subject of study as serious to the ¢tudent 

of social science as it is curious to the psychologist.— 
| New York Nation, September 17, 1896. 


By the Same Author: 


A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. 
| vols. Bvo. $9.00. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York.) 
| An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Coltpoey ad 
| =. . vol. 8vo. By <0. (Houghton, Miffin, & 
©., Boston.) 


ones in Church History. eded. 1: vol. ramé. 
-§9. 


} 


















*, 


and Porce. «4th ed. + vol. 12mo. 


$2.75. a 
Chapters from the Religious History of Spain. ; 
.z vol. samo. $2.50. 


A Formulary. ofthe Papal Penltentiary tm the 
~ af 
LEA BROTHERS & Co.® © 


PHILADELPHIA and NEW YORE 








In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised im this 
| paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by say that yuu . 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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American Baptist Publication Socicty 


Our Young People 


1807 
Issued Every Week 


First Edition 100,000 


Beginning with January 1, OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be enlarged to SIXTEEN PAGES, and marked by 
gn entirely new'make-up. It will contain 


Serial Stories 
By Hezekiah Butterworth, 
J. Macdonald Oxley, 
W. Bert Foster, etc. 


Shorter Stories‘ and Sketches from well-known 
vwriters. 

“ ROBERT J. Burpette will contribute twelve or more 

of his inimitable sketches, full of pure humor and tender 


pathos, 
A Library in Itself 
Poetry; history; biography; travel; adventure ; 
story ; experience; principles; practice; humor; mis- 
-gions; young people's work; Sunday-school themes ; 
Mevotional readings; general intelligence; and what- 
ever else a liberal expenditure of money, coupled with 
_darge experience, can furnish. 
! SEND FOR A SAMPLE 
! The first January number will be ready about Novem- 
t 15. 
' TERMS: Single copies, 60 cents a year. In clubs ot 
four or more, to one address, 13 cents a quarter each, or 
5° cents a year. 


PHILADELPHIA, 1420 Chestnut Street 


The Point of 
Contact in 
Teaching 


4 By Patterson Du Bois 








This book possesses the charm of a 
sympathetic and intelligent handling 
of a most difficult problem,—How to 
= guide the awakening child-mind. The 
child naturally reasons from his own 
limited experience—from the known 
to the unknown. Around this central 
truth the author has grouped ideals of 
instruction of such breadth, simplicity, 
and directness as will commend the 
book to every lover and teacher of 
children. 


ae ** As soon as I read it, I felt that I must send 
7 for more copies to give to young teachers among 
@ny acquaintance.’ —AM7rs. Merrill E. Gates. 


** Read it once a month as long as you teach 
hoo!."’— Notice for the students in the Pri- 
mary Training Class in the Rhode Island 
State Normal School. 


sc 


: *] rejoice that a truth so sadly forgotten by 
3 these who should remember it most has re- 
ceived so emphatic a restatement at your 
hands.” —Xev. £. Morris Fergusson. 


* Let us know the price of it, that I may re- 
7 commend it to the scores of mothers who come 
to me ir. their perplexity abou: the Interna- 
tional lessons for their little ones.”’— Zlizadeth 
Harrison. 


Bound in fine cloth. sr2mo, 88 pages 
Price, 60 cents 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tbree Moung Continentals 

By Everett T. ToMLINSON, author of 
‘* Three Colonial Boys,’’ etc. 364 pp. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

Malvern 

A neighborhood stcry, by ELLEN 
DouGtas DELAND, author of ‘‘ Oak- 
leigh.’’ Illustrated by ALICE BARBER 
STEPHENS. 341 pp. Cloth, $1.50, 

The Land of the ‘Rangatoo 

By Col. THomas W, Knox, author of 
‘* The Boy Travelers.’’ 318 pp. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 

The Orcutt Girls 


By CHARLOTTE M. VAILE, illustrated 





by FRANK T. MERRILL. 316 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. . 
The Moonstone Ring , 
By JENNY CHAPPELL. 136 pp. With 
6 illustrations. $0.75. 





Superior Books 


We firmly believe that, as the following books are the best work of some of 
our leading authors, attractively illustrated and published, they yi! prove to be the 
ice 
most popular and helpful books of the year for young people. 


Send for free copy of our illustrated descriptive catalog. 


W.A. WILDE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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The Fast Mail 

By WILLIAM DRyspALE, author of 
‘¢The Young Reporter,’’ etc. 328 pp. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


Seraph, the Little Violiniste 


By Mrs. C. V. JAMISON, author of 
** Lady Jane.’’ 300 pp. Illustrated. 
$1.50. 

B Medal of Honor Man . 












By CHARLES LEDYARD NorTON, author 
of ‘* Jack Benson’s Log,’’ etc. 280 pp. 
Illustrated. $1.25. 

Above the Range { 

An Indian story for girls, by THEODORA 
R. JENNESS. 332pp. Cloth. $1.25. 

The Marjorie Books 

Edited by Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, 
6 vols. Over 200 illustrations. The 
set, $1.50. 
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VASTLY IMPROVED. 





BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


David C. Coons SUNDAY ScHOOL PAPERS. 


NO INCREASE IN PRICES. 



























The Weekly Young People’s papers published 
by the David C. Cook Publishing Co. are now, 
without — ar doudt, the largest, chea: 

est, and in every way the very best in the world. 
Great improvements have been made within the 
past few months. More and better illustrations 
are ui . many of them the finest and most expen- 
sive “half-tone” engravings, made by our own 


artists. 
We illustrate the Youne 
COLORED PROPLE'S we EEE, aus 
EEKLY MAGNET EW 
PICTURES. puops, with Colored Pic- 
tures, which yore wonderfully attractive to 
young folks: e are ploneers in this. as the 





chrematic press. printing combined colors, which 
has been constructed for our especial use, is the 
first press of its kind placed in any publishing 
house in the world. 

You cannot afford to do without this novelty 
in your school. Children know what they 
like. They will like our papers. 

Our were are the best in all re- 

THE 2 eles o other oe oan’ 

he co °o contr’ rs. 

BEST. The best writers of tne duy are con- 

stantly at work upon then. Every effort possible 

is put forth to make them not only the most 

attractive pepess for young people, but also 
the most helpful. 

















FIVE SPLENDID SERIAL WEEKLIES. 















Young People’s Weekly.—The largest and 
best paper ever published for Sunday-school 
readers, having eight pages of four columns each. 
Colored pictures every week. Issued at the un- 
precedented price of 50 cents a year, or 138c. per 

uarter, in lots of three or more. Single subscrip- 
tion, 60c. per year. 


tion which the Sunday-schools of this country 
have ever had. Colored pictures twice a month. 
Price, 30 cents per year, or 8c. per quarter, in 
lots of three or more. 


SAMPLE COPIES 





The Weekly Magnet.—The greatest attrac- | or 





sent free on application. Fifty per cent. discount for six months’ triai to 
schools which have not used our papers. Write for particulars. 


Happy Hours.—Our large four-page weekly 
with serial, every serial ending during the quar- 
ter. Costs only 20 cents a year, or 5c. per 
quarter in lots. 

The Weekly Welcome.—A threecolumn 
fomeouee weekly, with serial, every serial end- 
ing during the quarter. Only 12 cents per year, 
3c. per quarter, in lots of five or more. 
Dew Drops.—Great infant class weekly paper, 
22 cents per year, or 6c, per quarter, in lots of 
five or more. Contains lesson stories pictorially 
illustrated. Colored pictures every week. 
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DAVID €. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY,” 





WASHINGTON 


STREET, CHICAGO. 
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Out of that Wonderful Night. 
Chiming Bells of Christmas Lid 
Services Christmas Story Told Anew (for 

eats y). § cts. each ; $4 per roo. 
Many others ; send for list. hristmas Recitations, 
5 cts. Christmas Concert Book, so cts. The Brown- 
ie’s Visit, a Christmas entertainment, 


Christmas S. S. 


9 


cents. 





Henry D. Noyes & Co., ton, Mass. 











‘ 





X MAS Potee emesis 





Book Boxes for Christmas candy, $1.80 per roo, de- 
livered to any part of the United States. Sample, 3 cts. 
E. C. Romine, 728 W. Huntingdon Street, Phila., Pa. 

















First Impressions of the 
British Museum 


[From The [London] Daily News.] 


RITISH MUSEUM headache is the 
name of a curious and inevitable 
disorder. A man may have been 

three parts a bookworm all his life, yet I 
defy him to. enter the big room for the first 
time and not be oppressed with the multi. 
tude of volumes, crushed under the in. 
commensurable vastness of accumulated 
knowledge. The mere machinery fright- 
ens him with its elaborate perfection, and 
it-is a day’s task to learn the working of 
it. When it is learnt, a little familiarity 
turns what was once a scowling wilderness 
of books into his private study, and with 
the sense of strangeness. British Museum 
headache also disappears. Other head- 
aches may be got thén,—not that head- 
ache. One is quickly domesticated there. 
Let me record my impressions while they 
are crisp. 

After the first bewilderment came a ray 
of joy at the affability of clerks, who ex- 
plained so simply and readily what was to 
be done. Nothing doubting, I went to 
the catalog. My want was very,simple,— 
a volume of Thucydides. I did not know 
then that the commonest book is the hard- 
est to discover in those huge volumes, I 
turned wearily through some forty pages 
of titles, books about Thucydides, his 
grammar, his style, his opinion, in all the 
languages of Europe. In despair, I tried 
further on, and plumped into a mass of 
translations. It took me a quarter of an 
hour to find what I wanted ; but in the 
process I had lit upon two or three mono- 
graphs on the particular subject I sought, 
of whose existence I had never dreamed. 
Not until a day or two later did I discover 
that all ordinary classical texts are in the 
reference library on the ground floor, 
where you may take them down for your- 
self unquestioned. Having found my 
book, I proceeded to fill up my ticket. 
Here was a new problem, —‘‘ Number of 
Reader's Seat.'’ But I had got no seat. 
Hastily I went and took one, closed the 
catalog by accident, and had to begin my 
search again. By the time my books 
reached me I was unfit for work. 

Next day was a shade better, but still 
my head buzzed and ached. I was smit- 
ten with a sense of my own pettiness. 

Continued on page 756. 














** The world’s best magasine.’’ 
Two Great Features of 


THE CENTURY 


Beginning with Nov., 1896. 
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pene CENTURY is just beginning one of its 
best years. The features mentioned here 
are only two of the many good things in store 
for its readers. New subscribers should begin 
with November, or buy a copy of that issue on 
any news-stand. Don't miss November. Decem- 
ber will be the beautiful Christmas number. 
Subscriptions $4.00 a year. All dealers receive 
them or remittance may be made direct to 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York. 


Romance. 














the Revolution, “Hugh Wynne, Free 
y of its hero, an officer on Washington’s staff. Social life in Philadelphia 


Franklin, Lafayette, and others well known in history. It is safe to say that 
the readers of this great novel will obtain from it a clearer idea of the people who were 
and of the social life of the times than can be had from 
accurate, but it is a most inter- 


“Campaigning 


Reminiscence. 





Campaigning with Washington, 
By DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 
Quaker,” purporting to be the 


By GEN. HORACE PORTER. 


INO 222 knew Gen. Grant more intimately than his aide and friend Gen. Horace 
Porter. He has been engaged for many years on a series of articles giving his 
recollections of Grant as a man and a soldier, and containing a series of striking 
pictures of campaign life and scenes enlivened with aneédote and humor. The arti- 
cles contain a great number of new stories regarding General Grant. 





with Grant,” 
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Representative Articles 


Paul’s Devotion to his Lord and Master 
ead . By lan Maclaren 


Greece in the Days of Paul 


By Prof. Dr. J. P. Mahaffy 
Trinity Cotiege, Dublin 


Traveling in the East in the Days of Paul 


By Prof. W. M. Ramsay 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland 


Ancient Jewish Home Instruction in Palestine 


By I. Zangwill 
Author of “ Children of the Ghetto,” etc. 


erod Agrippa: His Stock, Charactér, and Work 
By Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. 





Duty of the Citizen when the Laws are Bad 
By Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 


The Child in the Midst: A Christmas Study 


By. George Matheson, D.D. : 


What Science and Religion Owe to Each Other . 


By Prof. Dr. Otto Zéckler 


Greifswald, Germany 


Babylonia at 5000 B. C. 


By Prof, Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


"Fresh Light on the Hittite Questicn 


By Prof. Dr.-Peter Jensen 


University of Marburg 


Ancient Babylonian Conception of Sin and Guilt 


By Prof. Dr. Fritz Hommel 
& University of Munich 


A Year’s Excavation in Jerusalem 


By Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. 
Author of “‘ Mounds of Many Cities ”’ 


Ancient Babylonian ‘Witchcraft and Sorcery 


By Prof. Dr..Heinrich Zimmern 
‘ University of Leipzig 


Bible Study in our Colleges 
Three articles by F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Professor of Biblical Literature in Yale University 


How Bibles are Manufactured 


By Henry Frowde 
Publisher to the University of Oxford 


How Bibles are Circulated 
~ By William Wright, D.D. 


Secretary. vf the British and Foreign Bible Society 


Industrial Education as Related to the Evan- 
gelization of the Negro 
By Booker T. Washington, A.M. 
Providing. Prisoners with Reading- Matte: 
By Dwight L. Moody 


The Every-Day-in-the-Week Church ; How it 
is Managed 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Work among Convicted Criminals 
By Mrs. Bailington Booth 
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The Sanday School ines 


for 1897. 


N AVERAGE circulation, for the past 
year, of more than 150,000 copies each 
week, has sent THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES into all denominations, into 
“every state and territory of the 
Union, and into not less than 
forty foreign countries. 


| Gages % 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is the open 
door to wide and first-hand information 
on great themes.of living religious inter- 
est. Professor Hilprecht, whose recent 
discoveries in Babylonia have stirred 
the religious and scientific world 
to its center, is one of the 
editors of this paper. 


RE GCRAG 


EW light on the Bible, right methods of 
practical Christian work in and out of 
class‘ and school, effective plans for 
reaching the scholars personally,—all 
these are matters of close study and 
constant testing with a large body 
of expert thinkers and workers. 
' What they learn, told simply 
and clearly, can become 
yours through THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL TIMES as 
in no other way. 





RE ERR 


| VERY one who forms a club of subscribers 
to THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES in any 
| Sunday-school does good service for that 
school. It is only through a club-form- 
er’s wofk that a school, or set of 
teachers, can take advantage of 
the lowest club rates. 


At least 16 pages weekly, 52 times a year 





five or more copies to one address. $1 in clubs of two 
or more copies to separate addresses. One free copy 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50, 
single copies. To ministers, missionaries, and theo- 
logical students, $1. Enough specimen copies of any 
issue sent free, upon request, to supply all the teach- 
ers in.a school. For full explanation of rates, etc., 
see page 762 in this issue. 


| Subscription Rates: 50 cents a year, in clubs of 
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Representative Articles 


Effectivé Methods in my Bible Class 


By Justice David J. Brewer 
Of the United States Supreme Court, and Chair- 
: man of the Venezuelan Commission 


The Devotional Side of the Sunday -school 
Teacher’s Work 
Several articles by J. R. Miller, D.D. 


A Saturday Afternoon Teachers’ Class 


By James A. Worden, D.D. 
Superintendent of Sabbath-School_and Mis- 
sionary Work of Presbyterian Board 


How | Conduct a Men’s Bible Class 
By Prof. Dr. M. B. Riddle 


Dr. Meredith’s Bible Class - 
By its leader, R. R. Meredith, D.D. 


How to Make a’Map Mean Something to the Child 
By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 


. 





The Service of Song in the Sanctuary 
By Ira D. Sankey 


What is the Standard of our Best Church Music? 
By Louis F. Benson, D.D. 


Editor of the new Presbyterian Hymnal 


Music the Interpreter of Religious Emotion 


By Prof. John H. Bernard, D.D. 
Trinity College, Dublin 


Children’s Music for Special Occasions 
By Prof. W. W. Gilchrist, Mus. Doc. 


The Organ as an Interpreter of Sacred Music 


By David Wood. 
The blind organist of Russell H. Conwell's 
Baptist Temple 


The Famous Lucerne Cathedral Organ 
By F. J. Breitenbach 


Organist of the Cathedral, Lucerne, Switzerland 





Life and Work of Roger Ascham . 


By Sir Joshua Fitch, LL.D. 
Late Her Majesty's Chief Inspector of Training-Colleges 


Comenius: Educational Reformer 
By Gen. John Eaton, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Formerly United States Commissioner of Education, 
and, later, President of Marietta College 


Pestalozzi : Educational Reformer and Philan- 
thropist 
By Prof. Dr. Charles H. Thurber 


Of the University of Chicage and Editor School Review 


Freebel : Founder of the Kindergarten 
By H. Courthope Bowen, M.A. 


e 
Johann Friedrich Herbart: Philosopher and* 


Educationist 


By Prof. Dr. N Murray Butler 
Of Columbia College and Editosiet 
The Educational Review 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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1031 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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~ Important Announcement 
for 1897 


Four Weekly Illustrated Papers 
ee FORWARD, for the Oldest Scholars 
. S. VISITOR, \ for the Intermediate 
MORNING STAR, Grade 
SUNBEAM, for the Primary Department 


~~ 


Forward 
An illustrated weekly paper of eight 
pages, for the oldest scholars. 


School subscriptions, to one address, 50 cents 
@ year. 


The Sabbath-School Visitor 


A four-page illustrated weekly, 
for the Intermediate grade. 


~ 


| one address, per 
pests moors ortnighdly. 16 conte; Hes onthiy., 
5Gsent hee uperinten Cia, a 


cers, ape teachers will rec yall Cee received Tue S. oh: 


BATH ScHoot Visitor in the Sundaf-school in the days 
Tue Vistror will be 


of E early youth, 
t ary, 
~ phy) ; ut (tng taken Sorealghtty or or 
thly, as desired. A very decided chan 
ane fe th the make-up of THe Visitor, a 


agent of reading-matter added. 


The Morning Star. 


A four-page illustrated aes 


~ oy ag 


School su subscriptions, to per 
4 conte, Is congas fortnightly, wi i monty 


asia weekly, but may be taken ri ale or monty 
as desired. The paper has been improved, and in ail 
ts is equal to THe SABBATH SCHOOL Visitor, ex- 

that it a half the . 


The alias 


A four-page wpekly paper for very little people 


ae "eth hair ‘grits ress, 20 cents a 


arrangement it is 

efar will find just what they want 
justrated aha Sample copies will be furnished 
upon 

John H. Scribner, Business Superintendent, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath-school Work. 





The Latest 


‘People’ § Commentary 
“on Acts By Edwin W. Rice, D.D. 


$1.25 


28 pages illustrations 


8vo. 371 pages. 
2 new maps. 





school lessons 


As most of the International Senders 
an important 


for 1897 are in the Acts, this bdok wil 
help.on the lessons, Its usefulness will not cease 
te with the y year 1897 ut it will always be a valuable 
to the study of the book of Acts of the Apostles. 


**The book is particularly timely, .. . and also 
scholarly and up if date. 
—Praf. G. B. Stevens, D.D., of Yar. 


**1 feel sure it will i} supply a need among Bible 
students.” —Pro/. B Varfield, D.D., LL.D., 
of Princeron. 


“I have seldom examined a commentary that 
pleased me so muc frag © W. J. Beecher, D.D., 
of AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


~ 
Send for descriptive circular. 
~ 


American Sunday-School Union 


4122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
New York Branch: 111 Fifth Avenue 











“Only when I can 
get a Washburn.” 


“ Why!—do you play!” 


No Home is Really Compicte 
Without a new-1897 Model 


‘Washburn pore agree 


Banjo or Zither. 
have been scaled down as a result of the 





of the very 





popularity so that now you can 
latest design 


Frofi $15.00 Upward. 
The new W eubbare Mandolin ts a radical departure | 
former st It is the neatest, daintiest and | 
test Man is imaginable, and its tone approaches 
very near to that of a fine old Cremona Violin. Wash- 
are sold at fixed and uniform prices by all first- 
Cpes music dealers every where 
Vashburns are the acknowledged standard of the 
hey are used secenvey by the leading 
Teachers ond. Glee C ae Pai "foo ) vi —_ 
catalogue containing portraits o — s 
and full information, prices, endorsem will be 
sent free on receipt of application. If sous lous) dealer | 
y you we will send Washburns D. 


wane oa of exantination, direct from the Raeae | 
A Washburn improves with age and makes a | 
that increases in value as years go by. 


tt is really worth many times its cost. 
LYON & HEALY, 
COR. WABASII AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


4 VALUABLE MEDIUM 
FOR ADVERTISERS. 


READ IN MORE THAN 100,000 





The Most Practical and Mott fe Helpful He Household Publication in America. 
THE HOUSEWIFE will, in 1897, continue its successful mission of teaching “You 
wey ah dela ove nee see right sod f roper Yor thom to doin the unvaliaine 
8 0} ever 8 ™m o 
Lome, was whi ch fs practically the upbuilding net f he tion. rates <q 


Leading Features and Departments of The Housewife: 


he best 


ORIGINAL 5 STORIES WOMAN'S WIT 
OCCASIONAL SERIALS HOME CULTURE 
S WORTH i KEEPING, FADS IN PARE WORK, 
THE LITERARY WORLD, TEST: 
MINTS FOR THE NURSERY, "Seas SONABLE. SUGGESTIONS 
How TO ¢ CARE FOR THE’ SICK, BEST Ways ABOUT THE ‘House, 
HINTS FOR THE TOILET, CHILDR ENS STORIES. 


’ FRESH FASHIONS, . BEAUTIFUL ttsteanons. 
hang Sie push, Soeeelt Cet Spe cantina 0 TES ESEIE SUE ay & heard So Meaty comes 


MARY E. WILKIN CARRIE MAY ASHTON, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, EMMA C. re 


MARIA PARLOA, MRS. M. P. HANDY, BY 

MARION HARLAND, @MARY KYLE DALLAS, \ LIZA R. E 

KATE UPSO LA a on SHERWOOD, AGNES C. STODDARD, 
MARY C, HUNGER ULIET CORSON ELEN T. 

ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, RY A. DENISON, LEANOR M LUG 
HAKRIET PRESCOTT SPOF FORD, HELEN M. WIN ’ MARGRET HOLMES BATES, 
BESSIE CHANDLER, MARY F. B MARY LOWE DICKINSON 


HELEN CAMPBEL 
ABBY M. GANNET 
EVA LOVETT CARSON, 


LAURA E. RICHARDS, 


ROSE HARTWICK TH 
CLARA DOTY BATES, 


ORP 
ALICE WELLINGTON Ds ad 
aw NCE B, HALLO oon 


SUSAN HAL DORA REED GOODALE, ELIZ HESTER ATWO 

KATE ov @a OSGOOD, LUCRETIA P. HALE, CHRIST NE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
SALLY JOY WHIT a DINAH STURGIS, ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, LUCY C. LILLIE, CORA STEWART WHEELER. 


In order to more thoroughly introduce THE HOUSEWIF ¥ y will send it on trial from 
now until January, 1898, together with an attractive book, for only SIXTY CENTS. These 
books are all by famous authors and are handsomely bound’ 
in attractive cloth covers, stamped in silver or ink, and 
gome contain nearly 40o pages, 16mo. The list of books is as 
‘ollows: 


An ka Origins’ Belle. By 

i 4 at oga. 

The Stories of Three Burglars. 

Opening a Chestnut Burr. +t 
y 


Burned Awa B 

of Ribbon bon. by. ‘steers E. BARR. 
Jan ft s Wife. Py AMELIA E. BARR. 
A 











E. P. Roe. 

A AMELIA E. BARR. 
y * JOSIAH ‘ALLEN’s WIFE.” 
By hye 4 R. STOCKTON. 


~ ita > 





Elsie smore. By RTHA Pres. 
A & Young Girt's Wooing. By E. P. Rog. 
Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MACLAREN. 

Me ps her recently these books have been obtainable 
in higher-priced editions. Any one book y~ 7h. a 1. 
on nig 8 fied above = only pate Comte. 

boo wi the a for Ome Dol Remit by PO. oO. 


Order, or Express M Order; stamps taken if either can- 
not be procured. Satist action guaranteed. Address 


THE A. D. PORTER CO., Publishers, 
24 and 26 Reade St. (P. 0. Box 1198), NEW YORK, 
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The Scholar’s Magazine 


12 cents yearly, in clubs of five or more 
32 pages each month 


What the children need and what they like are at- 
tractively joined in The Scholar’s Magazine. You will not 
find this so in every paper intended for 
children. Some give what the children 
like, but not what they need. That is 
unwise. Some meet the children’s needs 
after a fashion, but not attractively,— 
also unwise. Some meet the likes and 
needs. To this right class The Scholar’s 
Magazine belongs. Will you see for 
yourself, and let the children test it too ? 
®. B. Stantera This offer will tell you how. Good 

sense will say, Do it now. 


Charlotte M. Packard 
How to Test it 


Any superintendent whose school has 
Scholar’s Magazine in 1896 may try it in 
his school, for one month, free of charge. - 
Simply let us know the number of schol- 
ars in the school, and we will send 
enough free copies to supply one to each 





Stories and 
Poems by 


Margaret E. Sangster 
Edward A. Rand 
Emily H. Miller 
Clinton Scollard 

Eben E. Rexford 
Grace Duffield Goodwin 
Amos R. Wells 

James Buckham 
Margaret Newcomb 
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not had The 
Good Points 


Editorials 

Bright Stories, Poems 
Natural History 
Popular Scierce 
Missions, Travels 





scholar. The package of magazines Ilustrations 
will go to the superintendent for dis- / Gietean te 
tribution. Written Answers 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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were both wrong,’’ he said ; 











Vol. 38, No. 47 
| Every nationality in the world seemed to 
| be in the room ; fez and turban as com- 
*mon as straw hats; naturally the best 
and wisest of their race come over seas to 
tap the chief reservoir of knowledge; El- 
derly gentlemen with skull caps appalled 
me. What is there in a skull cap to give 
such an air of erudition? Ladies terrified 
me with their costumes, which must be 
made and kept for use on the premises, 
—such dresses exist nowhere else. What 
finally reconciled me to the place wa’ «he 
clemency of one official. I had, indeed, 
interviewed potentates’ in the manuscript 
rooms, and seen them pour forth streams 
of knowledge to convince my ignorance as 

if they had, and desired to"liave, no better 
occupation. Still greater men are less ex- 
posed to friction. Butwhen I found a clerk 
return to me with a ticket endorsed, ‘‘ Refer 
to Catalogue,’’ I quailed before him. My 
_ carelessness had sent some one half a mile 
| through the wilderness on a fool's errand. 
| Yet the amiable creature only smiled, and’ 
| invited me to look it up. To my surprise 
| and delight, there was the number as I 
wrote it. He looked, was convinced, and 
said he would go for the book himself. 
In. a few minutes he returned. ‘‘ We 
‘‘come and 
look,’’ as if it were the best joke in the 
world” I went. I had a second time 
taken the press mark from the wrong 
’| book, and misled him by my confident 
S| statement. Yet still this angel of a clerk 
rs smiled on me as if I had been a pretty 
young woman, and not an erring brother. 
Clerks not seldom make mistakes, but, 
when they do, they seldom admit it. 
‘Here was one who took on himself the 
responsibility for my repeated blunder. 
Since then I take my ease in the dry; 
warm atmosphere of the Round Room, 
and am much at home. Yet the first 
curiosity lingers. I wonder who these 
people are around me, what they want 
with these volumes. Is that seedy-look- 
ing person yonder, with bibulous nose and 
broken boots, a representative of the 
| press, as well as the famous editor who 
| goes past with his nose slightly tilted and 
| an air of benign contemplation? I begin 
to get fond of the place. Itis pleasant in 
the court to watch the pigeons strut about 
| as if the place belonged to them, flashing 
| their pretty necks in the sun. And by 
| moonlight the great front looks majestic, 
even beautiful, when the ugly gray is sil- 
| vered over. Yet the prettiest thing I 
have seen there was-in the Reading Room, 
|—-an old couple. He a tall, white- 
| bearded man, with a great dome of a 
head ; she a quiet, homely little person, 
very plainly dressed, but in her bonnet 
| was a touching little vanity of mignonette 
| and_roses. They took their places side 
| by side in perfect silence, and she waited 
| in motionless patience till he came with 
| an armful of ‘books, and she fell to copy- 
| ing for him. No word-was spoken, not a 
book passed between them, yet somehow 
I have rarely seen a sight that gave such 
assurance of happy marriage. 








The Museum sets its stamp on the 
neighborhood. Church decorators and 
| other grave/trades fit well with the name 
of Coptic Street ; but the most character- 
istic institution I discovered was a little 
private hotel facing the railings. Hére 
.| the landlord shows you proudly in his 
dining-room a long mahogany table. 
‘The whole of the Old Testament was 
written on that table, sir." Many, in- 
deed, are the translators, divines, and 
| biblical scholars whose cards he chet- 
| ishes, savants ending in “us,"" and Slavs 
with strange conglomerations of letters. 
























































1 had almost decided to join their com- 
pany when an obstacle arose. Could } 
have a latch-key? Certainly not In 
vain 1 pleaded the unbridled respecta- 
bility of myself and my connections, It 
could not be. The hotel has a certain, 
unfailing clienttle, who do not desire 
latch-keys. ‘There are two men may 
have a latch-key for this house,’’ said the. 
host ; ‘‘myself and the Bishop. of Lon- 
don. And, though I was compelled to 
go away, I could not resent a classifica- 
tion which lumped me with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 


(Ho 


The Great School at 
Stockport 


[From The [London] Sunday School Chronicle.] 

Be IS impossible to be in the vicinity of 

Manchester [England] on a Sunday, 
afid to take the smallest interest in reli- 
gious work, without hearing of the great 
Stockport Sunday-school. But the fame 
and influence of this school extend far be- 
yond the neighborhood of Manchester. It 
is, indeed, one of the great religious insti- 
tutions of our land... . 

The genesis of the Sunday-schools. in 
Stockport was in 1784, and the institution 
was founded on a broad, sound_ basis. 
The management was vested in a com- 
mittee representing the various denomina- 
tions’ of the town. Churchmen and non- 
conformists of almost every sect and creed 
took part. Six schools were then inaugu- 
rated, of which the Hillgate Meeting 
House School was the most. prosperous 
and numerically the greatest. Owing to 
thé grant made by the General Committee 
being insufficient. to meet current ex- 
penses;, this school was separated from 
the [Sunday-school] Union, and the man- 
agers took upon ‘themselves the financial 
responsibility of the school, with’ the dis- 
tinct provision that it should be carried 
on, as before, on strictly undenomina- 
tional lines. In 1806 the pumbers at- 
tending the school had grown out of 
proportion to the size of the place. It 
became an imperative necessity at once, 
in the interests of the school work and of 
health, that new, enlarged buildings should 
be. provided. An appeal was therefore 
made to the liberality of the inhabitants 
of Stockport, and it says a good deal for 
the place which the school had gained in 
the public estimation that, as a result of 
this appeal, the managers were encour- 
aged to go forward with the present build- 
ing which represents a cost of £8,000. 
That is the best part of a hundred. years 
ago, and the school has. passed through 
many trying vicissitudes in that time, 
but the institution has steadily grown in 
numbers and in influence, and to-day it is 
more firmly established than ever. . 

During the early history of the Sunday- 
school movement it is generally. known 
that salaries were, in many ..instances, 
paid. to teachers, and in Stockport this 
was the chief cause of expenditure for 
many a Year. The system of paid teach- 
ers was not abolished summarily, but 
gradually, and now, it is hardly necessary 
to add, there is no paid teacher on its 
staff... 

The town of Stockport and its. Sunday- 
school have a very close association. 
Stockport, as a.town, has no small conceit 
of itself. It is the seat of a vast and 
important industry, the history of which 
extends far back into the past, and its 
inhabitants are justly proud of many in- 
teresting features of their town, and chief 
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‘A Christmas Gift | 


Special Offer to S. S. Teachers ; 
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The best Bible for you, and at a remarkable price, but you must order at once. 
~ ; 
$1.80. postpaid 
4 9 
Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bible 
' A $4 Bible for only $1.80 
cneeid et them ; about enough ty last ‘2 dere at present rate of selling. This advertisement 
Size of Book when Closed, 6x9% 
Take a raler and measure out this size, and note how large a Bible this means. And then look at 
this sample of the type and the self-pronouncing feature : 
Postertty of Noch. I. CHRONICLES, 2. Kings and dukes of Bdom. 
7 And the sons of Ja'vin ; E-li'shah, and| 8. c. 4004. 
Tir'shish, Kit'tim, and ? Do'da-nim. —_—— 


88 And the sons of 8é'Ir; 10 tan, and 
Shd'bal, and Zib‘e-on and ‘nah, and 





8 4 The “sons of Ham ; Cish, and Mia’-|, HAE}: | Di‘shon, and EB’zar, and Df'shan. 
ra-im, Pit, and Ca'ndan. oo *;| 39 And the sons of Lé'tan; Ho’rf, and 
9 And the ANd] , some copies. /7 HS'mam: and Tim'na was LO'tan’s 


: sons of Ciish; Sé’ba, M E 
Hav't-lah, and Sab'ta, and Ra’a-mah, and? 20° jt's'13|_40 The sons of Shd'bal ; * A-li'an, and 
; Bab'te-cha. And the sons of Ra'a-mah ;| / Gen. 10, 14 |Man’a-hath, and E'bal, *Shé'phi, and 


The type is new—not worn-out plates. This is not a Bible made to sell at 
a special price, or to given away with a newspaper. 
i 
3 
$ 


; nm ge Read this, Please : 
otected edges. Full leather binding. Same as any $4 Bible. Rubber band. Head bands 
extra sewn. It is regular stock. Your Soctttare will ask os # for a book not as good. “We knew 
no better way to be introduced to you than by making you thi . Weare inthe book business. Have 
,. been at it twenty-five years. We want to increase our trade, and we hape this will open a way for us to 
do so. Never before was a Teachers’ Bible of this size and quality sold at such a low price. 


Fin tndce aod hese ci al potion heading, in alphabetical f 
cal index are tu one in ca) form. 
; iy bey find any place, ~ or word in the Bible 
t a fu 


Hebrew festivals. 
quotations from the Old. Table of . Hurlbut. 
and Miracles of the Old Testament. Paul's mi mary travels. 
ewish history, between the evenings of the Old Testament dispensation and the morning of the New, 
‘exts for Christian workers, ; ittle. 3 
Sunday-school teachers’ use of the Bible, by Dr, J. HM. Vincent. 
’ Tra sane, Bishop Vincent, and a host of others, say it is the best Teachers’ Bible published. 
You get the big type with all the references, and yet per is so fine that the book weighs but 31 ounces 
The binding is leather, It never will wear white. And remember it is self-pronouncing. 


Now Here is Our Offer 


We will send this Bible to your address, mail paid, while they last,—quantity limited,—for 


$1.80 


If you are not satisfied with the Bible when it comes to you, we will return you your money. We 
want everybody satisfied. Thousands of letters come to us saying: “* We are more than pleased.’ ‘‘ Do 
not see how it can be sold for the money.’’ ‘1 enclose you an order from a friend.” : 
A post-office order, or express order, sent in a letter, and addressed to us, will secure this Bible. 
Address all orders : ; baa 


THOS. W. BURSTON & SON, Syracuse, New York 


ey of the Tabernacle, with many illustrations. 
ible, by Rev. James Stalker, Old eg serepok 
ssio: 


= 
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So a. | Icachers Need these Books 
Lee - - Object aes hi PS Children 


Or, Hooks and Eyes, Truth Linked=to Sight. By the Rev»C. H. TY: .M. 
lustrated. a. cloth, $1.2 i Sopa esas hrengone yaa 





by 








5- 

The present work marks an advance upon all others of its kind in that it magic 
the three successful methods of imparting truth viz:, the use of objects, of the b vot be 
board, ang of stories. Dr, Schauffler says, “ He is ‘the cleverest man of the age in 





that line.’ ; 
: ‘¢ The Man Christ Jesus ”’ 


Re CHT non EOD 
Studies. By Rosert E. Serer. Fourth thousand. 16mo cloth, 


a Se ww 
—~ “ Strikingly original. The method of the book is simplicity itselt™ 
* Bible Study by Books 


A series of studigs setting forth in a plain way the plan, 
the purpose, the contents, and analysis of each k 
af the Bible and its relation to the other books. By 
Rev. H. T. Sexi. 12mo, paper, nef, 35 cents; cloth, 
net, 60 cents. 


Supplemental Bible Studies 


By Rev. H. T. Sell. Revised, enlarged, and put in a 
new form after having had a sale of about 12,000 copies 











cents. 





Practical Commentary on 
the S. S. Lessons—1897 


Carefully prepared by specialists in the -various depart- 
ments. Large 8vo, 240 pages, cloth, 50 cepts. _ 
The same size as the regular annual volumes of Les- 

son Notes at less than half the regular price. 


“ The comments are remarkable for two things : their 


in the sold form. 160 pages, 12mo, paper, met 25°. ; pm et mag pa om espe and their pertinence of 
Warmly commended by 7he Sunday School Times. x . 
, . 
S. S. Teachers’ Normal S. S. Teachers’ Normal 
Course Course 


First year. The Old Testament. By George W: Pease. - Second year. The Lifeof Christ. By George W. Pease. 
12m, paper, net, 25¢.; cloth, met, soc. r2mo, paper, nef, 25¢.; ¢ net, soc. 


Our New Hilustrated Holiday Catalog Free on Application. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. TORONTO: 140 ané 142 Yonge St. 


Sabbath-School Superintendents 
Are You ever Puzzled 


To know just how to close your schcol ? If you 
are (and you surely must be sometimes), the 


Westminster Sabbath-School Blackboard 


Prepared by GEorGE W. Pease, of the School for Christian Work- 
ers, Springfield, Mass., (price, $3.00 a year ; 75 cents a quarter,) 
Will help you out, and at the same time interest and instruct your school. 


A Large Illustration (53>; te) 


for every lesson. We will be glad to send a sample sheet, together with the SU PER- 
INTENDENT’S ASSISTANT, which contains a miniature illustration of each lesson 
for the quarter, with full explanations. 


Bae” Send for a free sample sheet for some Sunday in December, and see how it 
will interest your school. Address . 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Supt. 
wars ceaed wen __ 1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BA 136 Sheets. 
NKRUPT STOCK BICYCLES | 36 sheets 
Must be sold. Write at once. 36 Envelopes 


> 












Boston Linen, Boston Bond. 
Postpaid, 50 cts.. Splendid large 
) box assorted sizes and full infor- 
mation. Samuret Warp Com- 





Continued on page 758. 


E. A. 





ead Cycle Co., Wabash Av., Chicago. PANY, 49 Franklin St., Boston. 


vangelist. | 





| the advertisement in The 








BEST Ann CHEAPEST. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


ee TO ee 
‘SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


i i Ah aAaA +++ + +++ & + + + + +e + + + 
yT~rTrrrr.r.yr.YTweyrryryry.vrvrw,T. ~~ FT 
The David C. Cook Publish- 4 
ing Company announces that 4 
eommencing with 1897 great im- 4 
provements will be made in their 4 
Quarterly Lesson Helps. Already 
acknowledged by thousands of 4 
schools to be the Best and 4 
Cheapest, they will be so im- 4 
proved as to place them unquea- 
tionably in the very front rank. ‘4 
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THE GREAT 


COMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLIES 


FOR OLDER OLASSES, 
araaabaababbba ab bb abins 


» The Comprehensive Scholar. @ 
—Largest and Best Scholars’ help. 
> published. Five full pages on 
» each lesson. Sixty-four pages in. 
> each issue. Commencing with 
> 1897, the quality of paper and style. 
of printing will be improved, 
Beautiful illustrations will be a 
prominent featnre. The lesue for 
First Quarter will contain twenty- 
three fine o half - tone 
engravings, twelve of them printed 
in colors; also several other de- 
scriptive engravings, @ colored 
frontispiece, and a full-page map. 
The Comprehensive Teacher. 
—This contains all the matter, in- 
cluding colored end other engray- 
ings, contained in the Scholars’ 
> edition, and in addition eight pages 
of introductory specially 
for Teachers. 
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»« THE. .« 


ILLUSTRATED STUDIES QUARTERLIES 


FOR MAIN SCHOOL CLASSES. 
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Both Scholars end Teachers’ 
edition of the Illustrated Studies 4 
Quarterlies will be printed on 4 
good book paper and handsomely 4 
illustrated with a large number of 
fine half-tone engravings specially 4 
made for these quarterlies. Great 4 
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care will be taken with the literary ay 
work to make the lessons plain, << 
imple and ted 4S 
, . ' STING 
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We also have a complete line of Les- 
son Helps for the Juvenile and Primary 
Classes. Write for our large Catalogue, 
giving complete information, and also 
for sample copies, which will be sent 
free. Remember: “ Best and Cheapest.” 


Davin 6. Cook Pusuisnine Co., 


36 WasHincTon StT., CHICAGO. 






WINSOME CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Prince Boohoo and Little Smuts 

with trations by Gorpon Browne, 

4to, illuminated covers. $2.50. 

From the French of Fovgut. Fully illustrated with 
fol-eoes and smaller drawings by Gorvon Browns. 
_E. and J. B. Young & Co., Cooper Union ¥. Y. 
By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 

Palestine, Western Asia, 

These, maps contain the latest discoveries, and are 
accepted authority among students. Can be seen over 
OXFORD MAP Publishers, 0 





Feiry Tales told to children by Harry Jone, Ay f : 
illus -L 4 
Sintram and Undine 
4to, cloth. $2.50. 
and Sinai, St. Paul’s Travéls. . 
largerooms. Full criptions com. sent. 
wat 
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Cards, cire-| 

y: - 
S85 Press and| KELSEY & C0. 
seve money. Meriden, - 
Refinement 


Is never more clearly indicated than by the use of 
fine stationery. 


For 10 cents | will send two original s! - 4 
~~ monogram or address die, and samples of ’ 
test productions in fine writing-papers Pes 
of * 










If you order ten quires either of one kind 
or assorted, | will cut the die free of charge. 
: Bookseller and Sta ber 
Edwin W. Dayton 641 Madison Ave., N. “ 





In ordering goods, or in making inguiry conc: 
anything advertised in this paper, you will dblige t 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you sate 

Sunday Scheel Times, 
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_A. S. BARNES & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


invite the attention of Sunday-school scholars, 
teachers, and pastors, to the following 
new and important books: , 


A Successful Singing- Book. 

“ by THE SUNDAY- jOOL."’ By 
. te ou and Hexvert B, Turner. 293 
hymns, 293 tunes, 248 pages. Cloth. Price, by the 
hundred, 35 cents a copy. 

Already used in many leadin 

schools. Send 35 cents for circular and specimen copy. 
“Well ated. of moderate size and price, edited with 

rare wisdom and taste, full of rich, sweet tunes, with 

strong harmonies and singable melodies.'’—Revy. E. M. 

so Supt. of N. J. S. S. Association, Trenton, 


Evangelical Sunday- 


Helps. 
CHAN ABRPTTENFOMMEYEARY OTH 
mans: now ready. volumes. Cloth, 8vo. 


Illustrated. Price, per vol., $1.50. 

By far the clearest, fairest, and most satisfactory of all 
the Commentaries. Specially adapted to the wants of 
Christian workers. ecommended by eminent Bible 

holars of all de inations. 

Just Published. 


yor OF THE ENGLISH BI 
ae ORY 
vo, 





LE. By Rev. 
KForp Conpit, D.D. evised and enlarged. 
pp. 400. Cloth, gilttop, Illus, Price, $2.00. 


“Is just the post for every S. S. library.’’—Prof. Gro. 


Day, of Yale. 

AND SHADOWS OF_ CHURCH LIFE. 

ev. Joun SrovGuton, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 
PP. 395 ‘oth, gilt top, $2.00. 

* An introduction for general readers to the broad as- 
pects of religious life as fT existed in the earlier centu- 
ries of Christianity.””"— 7he Speaker. 

CR S: The Grows of Thorns, the Crown of 
» and the rown of Glory. ith twenty-two 
ine cartoon illustrations by BLancus McMAnus. 
_ vol. Small 4to, cloth, pp. 96. $1.00. 
Attractive and apvropriate for young and old. 


REY. DR. JOHN HALL’S BOOKS.—Familiar 

‘all ay 3 oy 75 cents ; sapere, for —— 

1.50; Ss ay, $1.50; 

8 Word rough Preaching, $1.25. ° ” 

Helpful books, full of sound, kindly counsel hy, the 
honored pastor of the Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, N. ¥. 


%,* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
coipt of price, by the publishers. 





Christmas Cards, 
Calendars, and 
Booklet Packets 


15th SEASON 


Our well-known packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 6 packs, postpaid, for 
$3.45 ; 10.packs, postpaid, $5. 80. 

No. For 54 cent’, 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. 

“ “ 54 cents, 10 Fine Cards and Novelty. 

* “ $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets. 

“ $1.08, ro beautiful Calendars. 
sacents,s “ all different. 
* @7 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 

* 4 cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar, 

“ $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets, etc. 

s4c., 15 Birthday Cards and 5 Booklets. 
$4 cents, 95 Sunday-school Cards. 

@@ Special packets and lots made up to order. 

For $1.08, Cards, no two alike. 
TEACHERS For 5 Cte. 8s Cards, no two alike. 


Samples paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset Street, Boston 
guaranteed. Full circulars on application. 
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Novelties for 
Christmas Festivals. 
CArDY BOXES and BASKETS 

Fruits, Candies. 


Starlight Xmas Lamp 


, BURNS SIX (6) HOURS. 
100 Chremo ) Sample Lamp 10 Cents. 
fer } 





geeér- Holiday Catalogue FREE. 
zee 
$i* Post. | JACOBY BROS., St.Louls,Mo. 
— Paid. 208 N. 2nd Street. 

F 7 { A Service of Read- 

~ CHRISTMAS JEWELS, {toc csssc'se: 
By Hewitt, SWENEY and KIRKPATRICK. 

. Price, 5 cts. each ; 52 cts. per dozen. 
HOODS 
— 





CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 18. 


New Christmas music for Bandey-seheue. 
Price, 5 cts. each ; 52 cts. per en. 


> Whit J.J. Hood. meade 


> 


_ Christmas Services for 1896 


Love's Token, Angelic Morn, Jesus is Here, by J. 
Lincoln Hall and Irvin H. Mack. “Send 10 cf8. for sam- 
of these three bright tuneful services. A Trip to 
Chris is ps cantata for children ; put children’s 
mtata publis +25 cts. copy. Subscription to 
all-Mack Co.’s Quarteriy 15 cts. a year. haove ser- 
vices and cantata_at all dealers. 


Hall-Mack Co., Pub., 416 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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G. SCHIRMER, New York 
R. K. Miller..... 
A Christmas 
Sunday-school 


Price : 5 cents ; $4.50 per hundred. 


Service 


Sample copies free. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
A Christmas Gift that Will Be Appreciated 


A Genuine “Oxford” Teachers’ Bible 


The greatest Teachers’ Bible ever made, presenting 
American and English printing under one cover. .s. 








Caution !! 


Don’t allow inferio 


JUST PUBLISHED 1 Bibles 


! or reprints to be palmed off 

ial on you by the statement, 

Kighteen New j ' They are as good as the 
Copyright Editions i} 


or THE 


Genuine “Oxford” | 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


Oxford.” 


A Sure Test! 


The Oxford Bible is the 
only Teachers’ Bible that 
has ever been imitated and 
reprinted. 


IN PURCHASING AN “OXFORD” 
BIBLE YOU GET 
Accurate Text. 
Perfect Printing. 
Excellent Paper and Binding. 
The Latest and Best Helps, 
With 124 Full-page Plates. 


WITH NEW HE MAPS AND 
{24 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


Over 2,000,000 copies of former 
editions sold. 
“By far the most useful and beauti! 
Bible the worl as seen v ro Br 
0 description can uate 
recent all that it includes.” a 
100 Styles, from $1.25 upwards, 





“The Oxford Bible is an unceasing wonder. About the time one has concluded that it has reached per- 
fection, here comes another edition which eclipses all former efforts. But for this fact we would feel safe in say- 
ing the-new edition is as near perfection as modern scholarship and mechanical skill can make it, It is understood 
that in the preparation of this edition the ‘‘ Helps’ were subjected to a searching examination, and brought up 
to the existing standard of knowledge. The series of plates illustrating biblical versions and antiquities has 
been greatly enlarged, and is accompanied by full descriptive letter-press. These plates are by far the finest 
we have seen. They are authentic, and their value is permanent.’"—7/e Bible Reader, November, 1896. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 


Oxford University Press 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


€ MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. & 


HENRY FROWDE 











ATTENTION, 

















We are cOénstantly purchasing manuscripts in the form of 
stories, short articles, and true incidents from the lives of 
Christian workers, for use in our papers for young people. A 
Cc H ia t ST 1 A N manuscript for our use must be of high literary merit, 
attractive, forceful, lovingly helpful. Articles must be on such 
Ww R a theme and of such a nature as to be helpful in the widest and 

iT E fe Ss. best sense to youns readers. Our aim is to help the boy and 

girl into better living. 

We require a large number of manuscripts to supply our needs. We are rejecting hundreds 
each week becausé they lack force, are wanting in attractiveness, in purity and loftiness of Chris- 
tian thought, or simplicity of expression, and¢or general unworthiness. hat can you write that 
will a us to maintain our high standard? ° : 

Our children, in our Christian homes, and outside of them, should have the best ligerature that 
can be provided. Though distributed largely through the Suncay-school, our- papers are of a 
much higher grade of excellence than can be claimed by the ordinary Sunday-school paper. We 
pay for the work of the best writers and thinkers. We have our own artists, and our papers are 
printed and illustrated equally well with any secular young people's papers of the present or. 

Can you write eutertainingly? Have you been endowed with the gift of cxprecsing thought help- 
fully? If so, do you care to give your best thoughts to us? We pay cash for all manuscripts 
found available. We can furnish you a large audience. Our papers have a wide circulation, that 
of YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY alone being over 200,000. Touch the hearts of the young to-day, 
and you solve for the future the question of how to reach the masses. 

Specimen copies of our pe rs, and book entitled “ Hints to Our Writers” sent upon application 
and stamp for mailing. O ¥Y GOOD MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. Address: 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, EpitoriaL DEPARTMENT, 


36 .WASHINCTON STREET, CHICACO. 
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FISHIN’ JIMMY 


BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 


This is altogether the must popular of Mrs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
know him is fo know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 

The book is now issued by the Pubiishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may -be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


30 cents 
the publishers paying the postage. 





John D. Wattles & Co. 
103) Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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among these is the Stockport Sunday. 
school. It has been said by Americans, 
who are usually supposed to have a mo- 
nopoly of all the great things of the earth, 
that there is nothing even in the United 
States that can compare with Stockport 
Sunday-school. The feeling of its unique 
position has resulted in an esprit de corps 
among its teachers, and to attain a po- 
sition of distinction in connection with the 
school is the highest aim of many a young 
man in the town. Thus one old man, when 
endeavoring to inspire his son with noble 
aspirations, finished up by saying, ‘‘ Aim 
at the school: pulpit, my lad; aim at the 
school pulpit, Billy,’’ as being the highest 
distinction available in Stockport. 

So far as buildings are concerned, 
Stockport Sunday-school does not pre- 
possess one from the outside, except from 
the point of size. Inside, the conve- 
nience and practical utility of the build- 
ing are at once apparent. There are four 
stories, the second floor being devoted to a 
large lecture-room. The remaining floors 
are utilized as class-rooms, of which there 
are some seventy or eighty. On the 
ground floor is the committee room, bet-_ 
ter known as the picture room, on the 
walls of which hang the portraits of many 
illustrious persons who haye been in some 
way or other connected with the school. 
From the first the public men of Stock- 
port have taken an interest in the Sunday- 
school, as may be understood when it is 
said that Mayor of Stockport and General 
Inspector of its Sunday-school are almost 
synonymous titles. In this portrait room 
the scholars are examined before being 
passed to higher grades in the school. 

There are three inspectors of the Sun- 
day-school. At present they are Messrs. 
T. B, Leigh, B.Sc., E. Forbes Ward, and 
H. Brownswood, . . . and the highest aim 
of an aspiring scholar is to form one of 
this select trio ; for the chief positions in 
school are gained, not by seniority, but 
by merit, and without regard to age. The 
senior classes assembie in the large room, 
where the service is opened by an anthem. 
To be present on the occasion of an anni- 
versary or some special service in this 
hall is a sight to be long remembered. 
The fine organ and the large choir of 
trained voices, joined by an audience of 
three thousand, makes an_ impression 
upon the mind which is not easily forgot- 
ten. The school pulpit has, in turn, been 
filled by most of the notable preachers of 
the day. Among them may be found the 
names of Rowland Hill, Dr. Chalmers, 
Dean Stanley, Norman Macleod, Dr. Mac- 
gregor, Principal Cairns, Canon Fleming, 
and Archdeacon Farrar. On such occa- 
sions old scholars come from far and near. 
So strong an, affection does the school im- 
plant in its scholars, that one gentleman, 
now resident in America, has for a num- 
ber of years crossed the Atlantic.to be 
present at the anniversary services. Some 
idea of the popularity of the anniversary 
gathering may be had from the fact that 
it had been necessary to make-a charge 
for admission, which is by ticket only. As 
mich as £500 has been gathered in this 
way, j 

The influence of the school upon its in- 
dividual members is very marked, and it 
is scarcely ar. exaggeration to say that in 
none of the relations of every-day life do 
they lose sight of the fact that they are 
members of the Stockport Schooi. 

It is significant of the quality of the 


| teaching, that, when Dean Stanley inquired 


| of a lady what feature of the school she 


| attached most importance to, the reply was 


given: ‘‘ The school gives to each scholar, 























3.500 scholars on the books of Stockport 


friend, one to watch over and pray for 
them, and take an interest in them,—one 
whose’ influence is always around them-for 

Stockport, like other Sunday-schools, 
gives certificates for good conduct and 
merit, but a higher value is perhaps 
placed on those given by Stockport, be- 
cause they have a real business. value*in 
the town and neighborhood. Employers 
generally recognize them as trustworthy 
credentials for any applicant for a situa- 
tion. 

The publications department and_libra-, 
ries ‘are important factors in the good in- 
fluence exercised by the school. Over 
twenty thousand publications are sold an- 
nually. .. . There are three well-stocked 
libraries, which are inno danger of be- 
coming old-fashioned. 

The general scheme of the school in- 
cludes a preparation class for teachers,. 
which meets each week for addresses and 
conversation on the ‘International lesson, 
so that all modern systems are used in 
equipping the teachers for their work. 

To-day there are over 300 teachers and 


School. Some of these have been con- 
nected with the school forty, fifty, or even 
sixty years. The four branches—Heaton 
Mersey, Brinksway, Lancashire Hill, and 
Hedviley—represent an additional mem- 
bership of 130 teachers, and 1, 300 scholars. 
The school has trained nearly 6,000 teach- 
ers and 103,350 scholars, and, in a very 
literal sense, is thus exerting an influ- 
ence which is felt to the ends of the 
ae. 


‘AMERICAN FIRE 
‘Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 

308 and 310 Walnut Philadelphia. 











wvssnscnnsere- bp600, 466.64 
Surptus over all Liabilities... --» 309,127.89 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. | 1, 1896. 
$2,409,584.53.- 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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Gold Mortgages 
5% “cHicaco 69% 


FOR SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


HOMESTEAD 


Loan and Trust Company 











CHICAGO 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC | 


BOUNDLESS LOVE.... 
- new service of Scripture reading, recitaflon, and 
A som. 5 cents mg postpaid ; 
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width, jinches. WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 
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T ransparent 
Window 
Thermometer 


to fasten outside the window. We shall give 
away one of these Thermometers 


FREE 


(For a limited time only), with each Dozen Cakes of 


WILLIAMS’ 
, erste CRE Ay 








ToeT Soap. 


This Seap is Strictly Pure—Delicately 
Scented, and has the *Soft, Healing Effect 
of —SWEET, RICH CREAM. 


NY Druggist or dealer in Soaps.can supply 
yon, Outi deliver to any express office in 
son, we eliver to 
the United States, all charges paid, a pack- 
of this (one dozen rr with 
ERM ,on receipt of $2.00. Sam- 
ple cake (full size) 15 cents, post-paid. 


Address carefully, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Mail Order Dept. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Manufacturers for Over Fifty Years of 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands 


J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. 
Herman VY. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D. 
A. H. Sayce; D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


NE> 


Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


Its Pregress and Results 


BY 
Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel. 
William Hayes Ward, B°D., LL.D. 
J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 
W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


VER before has there been published, on either side of the Atlantic, a 
book in which the clergyman, the intelligent layman, or the skilled 


specialist, could find the main facts concerning recent discovery in the East, 


with the bearing of such discovery on the Bible. 


In this book those who have 


been most actively connected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, and Arabia, write interesting and often vivid accounts of. their re- 
searches, the results of which are among the most wonderful and important 
ever attained. The name of the Editor of the book stamps it as in the high- 
est degree authoritative. For the most part, the chapters have been printed in 
The Sunday School Times, but copious illustrations and permanent form give 


the collected articles as here presented a fresh and lasting value. 


This is a 


book which every lover of the Bible ought to own. 


Price, $1.50 itustrations. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Hilprecht, and with maps and profuse 
r2mo, pp. 275. For sale by bookseliers, or mailed by the 
publishers at the price quoted here, the publishers paying the postage. 


JOHN D. WATILES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila.,, Pa. 
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UPLIFTING SONGS — and’ best book 





nce pages eee. AE JOU ee Ratatat. ANY, 


Songs 5 cents a each. Men ‘our Own pro- 
TS ae to suit your school. Randa 


oS, Pestpase. Bethel 
day- Seis Poe” 10 cents, 





New Christmas — 
MUSIC 220: is Hore: By Hatt and Mack. 


Love's Token. By Halland Mack, 
Christmas Angels. By Culter and Lorénz. p 
Huge’s Greeting. By Geo. C, Hugg. 
Festal Chimds, By Geo. C. Hugg. ws 
Manger Throne. By H. P. Danks, a 
Christmas Jewels. By Hewitt, Sweeny, Kirkpatrick, May 4 
Angelic Morn, By Halland Mack. ~ 
Out of that Wonderful Night. 

Christmas Greeting. By 1. H. Meredith. 

Ch stmas Lights. By Hewitt, Teriney, Giebel, and 


















































ve are all responsi i 
Bar The above Scents each; $y per 100. 
Hood’s Annual, No. e. 
Christmas Carel Annual, No. 35. 
Grace Collection Christmas Annual, No. 36. 
Christmas Tide. 10 select carols by Geo. A. Burdett. 
The above are words and music 
only. 5 cents each; per 200. 
A Trip to Old Chris. 
The Brownies’ Visit. 
A Jolly Christmas Eve. 
Santa's § Surprise Party. 


Parks. A cantata. 


A cantata. 25 cents, 

For Primary classes. 

A cantata. 5 cents. ; 
By Harriet D, Canibe dell i: a 


3° cents, at 


5 cemts, 


Christmas Treasury, No. 7 A 
recitations, ete. 10 cen 

WARD & DRUMMOND 

164 Fifth Avenue. New York City 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


HAIL THE KING !—A new service of Scripture end | ‘ 
song by Rev. Ronext Lowry. gp cents, ; 
CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No, 27.—Seven bew, bright 
carols by favorite composers, '*4 cents, a ; 
RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, Ne. 7. 
Eight pages admirable selections. 4 cents. ee 
THE CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS.—Dr. W. H. ~ 
Doane’s recent Christmas Cantata. go cents, 
CHRISTMAS CHIMES FOR LITTLE VOICES.— 
A very popular service by Mrs. W. F.C ts 
H. P. Marin. Kindergarten teatures @ poser. - i 
traction. 6 cents. . 


oe ee ogee book Sac ed pre No. - 
y bavany, McGrasanamyand $F BOONE nr 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
ats Wabash Ave., Chicago. aersnneees 
> e ‘eae: r’ 
Good TF 
Christmas 
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By E. 8. Lorenz, New 












tatas: San ., 

price ee musie and libretto exe 
anine the “Chinese Motion ro pe 
) His Fairies, Roeche, for the entire sche 
) ta Claus, Jr. Gabriel, for the young p 
, Santa Claus’ Virion. Gabriel, (ve jevention i 

tatas for Adults;>—The l’rephet o 

ae Powe 


; %c. Jerusalem, Gabriel, 
) with muxic describing the=e caritatas, free 
2c, cloth #1, I anete 
work of art. A book of eweet sovugs 


Little Tet So 
riate as an Xmas gift iy co prima 
‘ i 0 cts for a sample copy. acta 





¢e.. Chicago, 40 W. Se: Ae New ¥ 

PE. ra St. N. B.—Write for our list of impre x fey 
¢, Reeords, C las« Books. etc, our prices are very low 
beccccccersecesoss 7 


Beirly’s Christmas Exercises" eS, 
For Sunday-Schools—.6 pages cach , 
+-»-Bright, excellent, beautifeal 
“ Glad Tidings ”’ ' Pree recithtionsand 
«King Immanuel ” | Rogen sold Me 
‘+ Prince and Advocate ”’ = complese: we | 
«Light of the World” | tems" 
Sala: 8 ts ouside eae 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher ° 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Christmas Music. 
senter? day Seon else, Harteoeah & Filme 


new music. 
5 cts.; 50 cta. per dos. $ 4.00 pat bene te 


best Cantat 3 ei Sacfed Camtate for not 
Fin) < f a 
e 
Now ‘Anthems and She sshest coe 
Fillmore Bros, 119. W. 6th 



























BSP or #0 ible Mouse, New © 2 
| XMAS GREETING 


Oer new Christmas service fot Suadey- ye 
Brigbt choruses. Fairy songs. - La + 
Baencss and recitations. Single copy, 5 cts.; 70, §4- 

The Tullar-Meredith Masic Co. — 


108 Washington Street &E ‘Odd Fellows” Bidg. 
Chicago, Tl. ben tee | Cona. 
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Fe CHRISTMAS S CONCE RT EERACTSES, No. x8, 
— nthems, urton Winslow. Price 
: mes for Sun- GOOD NEWS pa So each ; $4 per 100., Samples if 


three sare exercises sent on receipt of ten cents. 


324 Dearborn St., Chicago. . A. Witpe & Co., 2g Bromfield Strect, Boston. 








Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
anything advertised in this paper, you. will 
publishers and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The wy School Times. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO. 


is PUBLISHERS 
, 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


invite the attention of Sunday-school scholars, 
teachers, and pastors, to the following 
new and important books : 
A Successful Singing- Book. 
” CARMINA Fi OR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL.”’ By 
ewis W. Munce and Hexsert B, Turner. 293 
hymns, 293 tunes, 248 pages. Cloth. Price, by the 
hundred, 35 cents a copy. 
Already used in many leading Evangelical Sunday- 
schools, Send 35 cents for circular and specimen copy. 
“ Well rinted, of moderate size and price, edited with 
rare wisdom and taste, full of rich, sweet tunes, with 
strong harmonies and singable melodies.”’—Rev. E. M. 
apagusson, Supt. of N. AS S. S. Association, Trenton, 
N. J. 













































Helps. 
OMMENTARY ON THE 


The Gospels, Acts, and 
Romans: now ready. 5 volumes. Cloth, 8vo. 
Illustrated. Price, per vol., $1.50. 

By far the clearest, fairest, and most satisfactory of all 
the Commentaries. pecially adapted to the wants of 
Christian workers. yp nee o by eminent Bible 
scholars of all denominations. 


Just Published. 

HISTORY OF THE EN Lisi BIBLE, y Rev. 
Brackrorp Conopit, D.D. Revised and a arged. 

8vo, pp. 400. Cloth, gilt * Illus. Price, $2.00. 

** 1s just the book for every S. S. library.’’—Prof. Gro. 
E. Day, of Yale. 
ron hb hs AND SHADOWS OF_ CHURCH LIME. 

OHN StTouGuton, D.D. 1 vol. 8vo, 
pn 395: “Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 

* An introduction for general readers to the broad as- 
pects of religious life as it existed in the earlier centu- 
ries of Christianity.’’— 7he Speaker. 

CROWNS: The Crown of Thorns, the Crown of 
fe, and the Crown of Glory. With twenty-two 
ne cartoon illustrations by BLancuge McMAnus. 

zt vol. Small 4to, cloth, pp. 96. $1.00. 

Attractive and appropriate for young and old. 

REY. DR. JOHN HALL’S BOOKS.—Familiar 

Readi ter Boy i 7s conte; Pape we fer ome 
n uestions o ay, $1.50; 
od Word ‘through Siecebles. $r.25. 

Helpful on full of sound, kindly counsel Fe A the 
—o pastor of the Fifth Ave. Pres. Church, 

* For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on re- 
cel v9 of price, by the publishers. 


MY NGW VESTAMEN 
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| Calendars, and 
Booklet Packets 


15th SEASON 


Our well-known packets are ready, and need 
only brief mention. First 6 packs, postpaid, for 
$3.45 ; 10.packs, postpaid, $5.80. 

No. For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty, 

ss 54 cents, ro Fine Cards and Novelty, 
$1.08, 25 Xmas Cards and Booklets, 
“ $1.08, to beautiful Calendars. 

54 cents, 5 “all different. 
27 cents, 10 ‘ie Cards. 

54 cents, 5 Booklets and Calendar, 

“ $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets, etc. 

54c.,15 Birthday Cards and 5 Booklets. 
$4 cents, 25 Sunday-school Cards. 


S@@ Special packets and lots made up to order. 
TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike. 
For 54 cts., 25 Cards, no two alike. 
Samples paper by the pound, 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER & CO. 


Satisfaction 5 Somerset Street, Boston 
guaranteed. Full circulars on application. 
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CuRtsTMAS CELLS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS ! 
yellow cardboani and cut out just the 

le ha the e letters of the alphabe — all 
iy Merry Christmas” or anything 

for decorating the platform. Price 

io aah Send for catalogue of Snow Storm 











Novelties for 
€hristmas Festivals. 
CARI Ag BOXES and BASKETS 

ts, Candies. 


Saright Xmas amy 


Sample Lamp 10 Cents. 
Holiday Catalogue FREE, 


JACOBY BROS., St.Louls,Mo. 
208 N. 2nd Street. 





100 orcxy° 


for Boxes 
| 50 Post- 
— Paid. 


Ch J { A Service of Read- 
nd: WE EW ELS ‘Kn EK pares x. 
, $ cts. each ; 52 cts. per dozen. 


HOD'S CHRISTMAS “ANNUAL, No. 18. 


New Christmas music for Senter. schools. 
Price, 5 cts. each ; 52 cts. per dozen. 


ee. J.J. Hood. s%; 


Christmas Services for 1896 


t_ Love's Token, Angelic Morn, Jesus is Here, by J. 

© Lincoln Hall and Irvin H. Mack. “Send ro cts. for sam- 

ay of these three bright tuneful services. A Trip to 

id Chris ; a new cantata for children ; best children’s 

> cantata published, 25 cts. per copy. Subscription to 

Hall-Mack Co.’s Quarterly, 15 cts.a year. Above ser- 
vices and cantata at all dealers. 


tHall-Mack Co., Pub., 416 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
G. SCHIRMER, New York 
R. K. Miller..... 


A Christmas 
Sunday-school Service 


5 cents ; $4.50 per hundred. Sample copies free 
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Price 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
A Christmas Gift that Will Be Appreciated 


A Genuine “Oxford” Teachers’ Bible 


The greatest Teachers’ Bible ever made, presenting 
American and English printing under one cover..6. wy. 














Caution !! 


Don’t allow inferior Bibles 
or reprints to be paimed off 
on you by the statement, 
“They are as good as the 
Oxford.” 


A Sure Test! 


The Oxford Bible is the 
only Teachers’ Bible that 
has ever been imitated and 
reprinted. 


IN PURCHASING AN “OXFORD” 
BIBLE YOU GET 
Accurate Text. 
Perfect Printing. 
Excellent Paper and Binding. 
The Latest and Best Helps, 
With 124 Full-page Plates. 


JUST PUBLISHED 1 — 


Eighteen New 
Copyright Editions 


or THE 


Genuine “Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles, 


WITH NEW HELPS, MAPS ANO 
124 FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


Over eee Lo. B tad former 


“ By far t Ba nop nah v7 and beaatiful 
Bible the world has seen as yet 

“No description can adequately rep- 
resent all that it includes. 


100 Styles, from $1.25 upwards, 


SK FOR OXFORD EDITION 


“The Oxford Bible is an unceasing wonder. About the time one has concluded that it has reached per- 
fection, here comes another edition which eclipses all former efforts. But for this fact we would feel safe in say- 
ing the new edition is as near perfection as modern scholarship and mechanical skill can make it, It is understood 
that in the preparation of this edition the “‘ Helps "’ were subjected to a searching examination, and brought up 
to the existing standard of knowledge. The series of plates illustrating biblical versions and antiquities has 
been greatly enlarged, and is accompanied by full descriptive letter-press. These plates are by far the finest 
we have seen. They are authentic, and their value is permanent.’’"— 7he Bible Reader, November, 1896. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


HENRY FROWDE 











Send for catalog. 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
€ MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. @ 
Christian workers, for use in our papers for young people. A 
CH RISTIAN manuscript for our use must be of high literary merit, 
attractive, forceful, lovingly helpful. Artjcles must be on such 
WwW R iT E R Ss. best sense to young readers. Our aim is to help the boy and 
girl into better living. 

We require a large number of manuscripts to supply our needs. We are rejecting hundreds 
tian thought, or simplicity of expression, and ¢or general unworthiness. What can you write that 
will aoe us to maintain our high standard? , 

Our children, in our Christian homes, and outside of them, should have the best ligerature that 
much higher grade of excellence than can be claimed by the ordinary Sunday-school paper. We 
pay for the work of the best writers and thinkers. We have our own artists, and our papers are 
printed and illustrated equally well with any secular young people's papers of the present day. 
fully? If so, do you care to give your best thoughts to us? We pay cash for all manuscri 
found available. We can furnish you a large audience. Our papers have a wide circulation, t at 
of YOUNG PEOPLE'S WEEKLY alone being over 200,000. Touch the hearts of the young to-day, 

Specimen copies of our papers, and book entitled “ Hints to Our Writers ” sent spon application 
and stamp for mailing. ONLY GOOD MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. Addres 
DAVID GC. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, EpiTorIAL DEPARTMENT, 


e . 
Oxford University Press 

ATT E N T 10 N We are cénstantly purchasing manuscripts in the form of 
gy stories, short articles, and true incidents from the lives of 
a theme and of such a nature as to be helpful in the widest and 
each week becausé they lack force, are wanting in attractiveness, in purity and loftiness of Chris- 
‘can be provided. Though distributed largely through the Sunday-school, our papers are of a 
Can you write entertainingly? Have you been endowed with the gift of expressing thought help. 

and you solve for the future the question of how to reach the masses. 

36 WASHINCTON STREET, CHICAGO. 





FISHIN’ JIMMY 


This is altogether the most popular of Mrs. Slos- 
son’s exquisite New England stories. “ Fishin’ 
Jimmy” is a devout, simple-hearted, mountain 
fisherman,—skilled in nature-lore, quick of sympa- 
thy, and artlessly ready in heroic self-sacrifice. To 
know him is to know better the fruitfulness of faith, 
and the uplifting power of an unselfish purpose. 

The book is now issued by the Publishers of 
The Sunday School Times. More than twenty 
thousand copies of it were circulated by its former 
publishers. It is bound in fine cloth, with frontis- 
piece illustration, and may be obtained of book- 
sellers, or will be mailed to any address for 


30 cents 


the publishers paying the postage. 





John D. Wattles & Co. 


103i Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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among these is the Stockport Sunday. 
school. It has been said by Americans, 
who are usually supposed to have a mo. 
nopoly of all the great things of the earth, 
that there is nothing even in the, United 
States that can compare with Stockport 
Sunday-school. The feeling of its unique 
position has resulted in an esprit de corps 
among its teachers, and to attain a po- 
sition of distinction in connection with the 
school is the highest aim of many a young 
man in the town, Thus one old man, when 
endeavoring to inspire his son with noble 
aspirations, finished up by saying, ‘‘ Aim 
at the school pulpit, my lad; aim at the 
school pulpit, Billy,’’ as being the highest 
distinction available in Stockport. 

So far as buildings are concerned, 
Stockport Sunday-school does not pre- 
possess one from the outside, except from 
the point of size. Inside, the conve- 
nience and practical utility of the build- 
ing are at once apparent. There are four 
stories, the second floor being devoted toa 
large lecture-room. The remaining floors 
are utilized as class-rooms, of which there 
are some seventy or eighty. On the 


ground floor is the committee room, bet- 


ter known as the picture room, on the 
walls of which hang the portraits of many 
illustrious persons who haye been in some 
way or other connected with the school. 
From the first the public men of Stock- 
port have taken an interest in the Sunday- 
school, as may be understood when it is 
said that Mayor of Stockport and General 
Inspector of its Sunday-school are almost 
synonymous titles. In this portrait room 
the scholars are examined before being 
passed to higher grades in the school. 
There are three inspectors of the Sun- 
day-school. At present they are Messrs. 
T. B. Leigh, B.Sc., E. Forbes Ward, and 
H. Brownswood, . . . and the highest aim 
of an aspiring scholar is to form one of 
this select trio ; for the chief positions in 
school are gained, not by seniority, but 
by merit, and without regard to age. The 
senior classes assemble in the large room, 
where the service is opened by an anthem. 
To be present on the occasion of an anni- 
versary or some special service in this 
hall is a sight to be long remembered. 
The fine organ and the large choir of 


| trained voices, joined by an audience of 


three thousand, makes an _ impression 


| upon the mind which is not easily forgot- 


ten. The school pulpit has, in turn, been 


| filled by most of the notable preachers of 


the day. Among them may be found the 


names of Rowland Hill, Dr. Chalmers, 


| Dean Stanley, Norman Macleod, Dr. Mac- 
| gregor, Principal Cairns, Canon Fleming, 


| now resident 





and Archdeacon Farrar. On such occa- 
sions old scholars come from far and near. 
So strong an, affection does the school im- 
plant in its scholars, that one gentleman, 
in America, has for a num- 
ber of years crossed the Atlantic.to be 
present at the anniversary services. Some 
idea of the popularity of the anniversary 
gathering may be had from the fact that 
it had been necessary to make~a charge 
for admission, which is by ticket only. As 
mich as £500 has been gathered in this 
way. 

The influence of the school upon its in- 
dividual members is very marked, and it 
is scarcely an exaggeration to say that in 
none of the relations of every-day life do 
they lose sight of the fact that they are 


members of the Stockport School. 


It is significant of the quality of the 


| teaching, that, when Dean Stanley inquired 


| yi . . 
| given: 


of a lady what feature of the school she 
attached most importance to, the reply was 
‘« The school gives to each scholar, 


as 
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not only a teacher, but a counselor and 
friend, one to watch over and pray for 
them, and take an interest in them,—one 
whose influence is always around then>for 
good.”” 

Stockport, like’ other Sunday-schools, 
gives certificates for good conduct and 
merit, but a higher value is perhaps 
placed on those given by Stockport, be- 
cause they have a real business. value*in 
the town and neighborhood. Employers 
generally recognize them as trustworthy 
credentials for any applicant fora situa- 
tion. 

The publications department and_libra- 
ries are important factors in the good in- 
fluence exercised by the school. Over 
twenty thousand publications are sold an- 
nually.... There are three well-stocked 
libraries, which are in-no danger of be- 
coming old-fashioned. 

The general scheme of the school in- 
cludes a preparation class for teachers, 
which meets each week for addresses and 
conversation on the International lesson, 
so that all modern systems are used in 
equipping the teachers for their work. 

To-day there are over 300 teachers and 
3,500 scholars on the books of Stockport 
School. Some of these have been con- 
nected with the school forty, fifty, or even 
sixty years. The four branches—Heaton 
Mersey, Brinksway, Lancashire Hill, and 
Hedviley—represent an additional mem- 
bership of 1 30 teachers, and 1, 300 scholars. 
The school has trained nearly 6,000 teach- 
ers and 103,350 scholars, and, in a very 
literal sense, is thus exerting an influ- 
ence which is felt to the ends of the 
world. 





AMERICA N FIRE — 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL... -++-$§00,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims,.. oxse+ 83600, 466.64 
Surplus ever all Liabilities,.............. 309,117.89 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1896. 


$2,409,584.53. 
THOS. s. MONTGOMERY, Prestéient. 
. P. PEROT, Vice-Presiden . 
“RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. Ff. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Geni. Agt. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, os. E. ham, 
Pemberton S. fiatchiaten, *harles S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 


Gold Mortgages 
5% GNGAce ” 6% 


FOR SALE AT PAR AND ACCRUED INTEREST 


HOMESTEAD 


Loan and Trust Company 
CHICAGO 
* OFFICERS DIRE TORS 
Emerson B. Tuttle, Owen mS Aldis, root tad . Bishop, 
President. < - john i, (fark, > Waicer F F. Cobb, 


orman V ie 
Henry Dibbles, W. Fullerton, 


Emerson B. Tuttle. 





Thomas Hudson, 
Se 








ea% IN GOLD | NET to investors on five-year first 
8% fey oN 7 p uassovee farms in q rer 
Va 


Dakota. 
Write me. 


bus 
is McCutroccx, Mi Milton, N. "Dak. 


SMeaThiis MUSIC 
BOUNDLESS LOVE.... 
A new service of Scripture reading, recitaffon, and 
song. By W. L. Mason. 5 cents each, pos tpaid ; 
$+ per hundred by ex + wot prepaid. 
Also six other services rh apg Send sc. for sample 
sy catalog 











of above and a list of others ; also holi 
h & Woglom Co., 122 Nassau St., ny. 


GATHERED GEMS. A song-book that just 
meets the s of the times. By Rev, E. S. 
Ufferd, author of “Throw Out the Life-Line,” and 
K. Clements, author of “* Jesus planta. se selec- 
ts. for sample cope, PUFFORD CLEMENTS 
15 cts. for sam CO., 
Lock Box 674, Bing Hingberator, New York. 
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For Cold Weather, You Will Want a Beautiful 
Transparent 
Window 
Thermometer 


to fasten outside the window. We shall give 
away one of these Thermometers 


FREE 


(For a limited time only), with each Dozen Cakes of 


WILLIAMS’ 
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ToetT SOAP. 


This Soap is Strictly Pure—Delicately 
Scented, and has the®Soft, Healing Effect 
of —SWEET, RICH CREAM. 





ANY Druggist or dealer in Soaps.can supply 


you, but, if unable to obtain it for any rea- 
son, oe will deliver to any express in 
charges paid, a pack- 


States, 
Of this Soap (one pp ee cakes), with 
ERMOMETER, on receipt of $2.00. Sam- 
ple cake (full size) 15 cents, post-paid. 


Address carefully, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Mail Order Dept. GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
Manufacturers for Over Fifty Years of 


width, jinches. WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVING SOAPS. 





Length, 12 inches. 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands 


Its Progress and Results 


BY 
J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D. 
Herman V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D. 
A. H. Saycey D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel. 
William Hayes Ward, D:D., LL.D. 
J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 

W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L. 


, Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V. Hilprecht 


EVER before has there been published, on either side of the Atlantic, a 
book in which the clergyman, the intelligent layman, or the skilled 
specialist, could find the main facts concerning recent discovery in the East, 
with the bearing of such discovery on the Bible. In this book those who have 
been most actively connected with the work in Palestine, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Egypt, and Arabia, write interesting and often vivid accounts of. their re- 
searches, the results of which are among the most wonderful and important 
ever attained. The name of the Editor of the book stamps it as in the high- 
est degree authoritative. For the most part, the chapters have been printed in 
The Sunday School Times, but copious illustrations and permanent form give 
the collected articles as here presented a fresh and lasting value. This isa 
book which every lover of the Bibfe ought to ow. 


With an Introduction by Dr. Hi!lprecht, and with maps and profuse 
Price, $1.50 itlustrations. r2mo, pp. 275. For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the 
publishers at the price quoted here, the pub’ ng the postage. 


JOHN D. WATILES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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UPLIFTING SONGS 2 ous snd.tcs bent 


for ise meeti 
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CHRISTMAS COMCERS BSRACISES, 2 No. 18, 
y Burton : 
GOOD NEWS cents each ; $4 per roo. og IT 
three ie rent exercises sent on weceipe of ten cents. 
A. Witve & Co., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Songs s 5 cents s each. Make your own pro- 
= to suit your school. Randall's “you Anthems, 


day Bei cents, ~ postpaid. Bethe) Chimes for Sun- 
bogie Sample, 10 cents 
Rioans Pub., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








New Christmas 
Mu Sic Jesus is Here, By Hall and Mack. 


Love’s Token. By Hall and Mack. 
Christmas Angels. By Culter and Lorenz. 
HMuge’s Greeting. By Geo. C. Hugg. 
Festal Chimes. By: Geo. C. Hugg. 
Manger Throne. By H. P. Danks. 
Christmas Jewels. By Hewitt, Sweeny, Kirkpatrick. 
Angelic Morn, By Hall and Mack. 
Out of that Wonderful Night. 
Christmas Greeting. By 1. H. Meredith. 
Christmas Lights. By Hewitt, Terney, Giebel, and 


arenz. 
R@ The above are all responsive and musi- 

services. 5 cents each; $% per 100. 

Hood’s Annual, No. 18. 

Christmas Carol Annual, No. 35. 

Grace Collection Christmas Annual, No. 36. 

Christmas Tide. 10 select carols by Geo. A. Burdett. 
The above are words and music 
only. 5 cents each ; $4 per too, 

A Trip to Old Chris. 25 cents, 

The Brownies’ Visit. For Primary classes. 

A Jolly Christmas Eve. A cantata. 5 cents. 


Santa’s Surprise Party. By Harriet D. Castle and 
J. A. Parks. A cantata. 30 cents. 


Z%) cantata. 
5 cents, 


Christmas Treasury, No. : ?. 
recitations, etc. 10 cents, 


WARD & DRUMMOND 
164 Fifth Avenue. New York City 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


HAIL THE KING !—A new service of Scripture and 
song by Rev. Ronert Lowry. § cents. 

CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No, 27.—Seven new, bright 
carols by favorite composers. “4 cents. 

RECITATIONS FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, Neo. 7. 
Eight pages admirable selections. 4 cents, 

THE CAPTURE OF SANTA CLAUS.—Dr. W, H. 
Doane’s recent Christmas Cantata. go cents. 

CHRISTMAS CHIMES FOR LITTLE VOICES.— 
A very popular service by Mrs. W. F. Crarts and 
H. P. Marin. Kindergarten features a special at- + 
traction. 6 cents. 

Send 30 cents for a ‘ »? 
copy of the new book Sacr ed Songs, si 1 
By Sanxry, McGranaAnan; and STEBBING. | 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
ats Wabash Ave., Chicago. 96°By gth rw New Yerk, ~ 


The Messiah. eT 
Christmas Bells. 


hree excelient Culistmas rervices containing new 

7 a not found in others. Enclose tic for sam- 
ples. Cantatas: Santa Claus and His Elves neote 

, price 30c. music and libretto exceedingly b bright, 
amine the “Chinese Motion Song’’—Santa C. ge os 

» His Fairies, Rosche, for the entire schoo ote, 

} ta Claus, Jr., Gabriel, for the young peop 

Santa Claus’ Vi-ion. Gabriel, for juveniles, doc. Can. Can-( 

tatas for Adults:—The l’rop hee et Nazareth, Gavesen 


New 


ty E. 8. Lorenz, 
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P 300, Jeru: salem, Gabriel, Al6 pone: — ‘ 
) with music describing these catteatas, gf 
) Little Tot Songs, de 20¢ 70c, cloth #1, fiestrateds A 


work of art. A book of ¢ rweet songs. Very 
priate as an Xmas gift te your primary dept. 
70 cts fora sample copy. GEO. F. Ron Make we 


Cco,., Chic aE, 0 W. Madison 8t., New York, 
) E. 3rd St. N. 8,—Write for our list of improved 








8. Reeords, 6 an Rooks. ete, our prices are very low. 





Beirly’s Christmas Exercises 
For Sunday-Schools—16 pages each 

++» Bright, excellent, beautiful 

“ Glad Tidings ’’ 

‘King Immanuel” 

«* Prince and Advocate”’ 

“Light of the World” | 


Cash rates : $3.50 per 100, express not ead; $4.00 pet 
roo, postpaid ; 50 cents per dozen, postpaid. 


A. BEIRLY, Pablisher 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Christmas Music. 


ssniey%inashe talenecs, £ Sincere Saati 
00 
nee ane. satine te SFist el 
Gabriel i 


5 cts. ; 50 cts. per doz. ; 4.00 per 106, 
ta , 
dt p= 
Bacred Coneste for © 
Finley Lyon. 


bags eaiete. 
| pling ar aaa 

New .vorks 
| XMAS GREETING — 


Our new Christmas service for Sufiday-s 6 

ges. Bright choruses. Fairy conan. rece 

esponses and recitations. Single copy, § cts.; 100, $4. 

The Tullar-Meredith Music Co. us 

108 Washington Street | “Odd Fellows’ Bldg. ss 
Sm Til. Ww Vaterbury, Conn, 4 


Free recitations and 
anthems with every 
« dozen sold. 
Four complete sam- 
( ple services for ten 
cents. 





~ 


3 cts. ; 

















Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry come 
anything advertised in this pore Sip will oblige 
publishers and the adv mg stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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'Neill’s 
6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 
NEW YORK 


@n~-9 


“Gold Standard ” 
Bicycles 


For Men and Women 


*44.00 


4 
4 
. 
4 
. 
: 
4 
4 
. 
. 
4 
4 
3 
4 
: 
. 
‘ 
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Christmas is 
Coming 


: 

4 

: 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

; 
and you'll soon begin to think of se- ¢ 
curing a suitable gift for some one. 3 
4 

: 

4 

: 

4 

: 

4 


Why Nota 
Bicycle ? 


A more appropriate and practical : 
gift you could not give. Don't wait § 
until the ystore is crowded with as 
throng of Spushing, jostling Christ- { 
mas shoppers, but buy now, when ¢ 
you have time to make a proper 
selection, and then lay it away. 4 

ou haven't $44 to spend, but 4 
oud like to buy a reliable wheel $ 
for a small amount, we'll sell you a ¢ 
@ man's bicycle, not quite so good as § 
the Gold Standard, but nevertheless 4 


a high-grade wheel, for ‘ 
24.00: 

: ® 
’ Qnnd : 
y H. O'Neill & Co. 
; 6th Ave., 20th to aist St., N. Y. 3 
: 


a a 
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| Cold Weather Coats 


The season for their use is at hand, 
and here is the chance for their purchase 
* at money-saving figures. These goods 
4 are fresh from our own work-rooms, and 
the prices are fully one-third lower than 
could possibly be made elsewhere. Every 
> seam %s sewed with silk. 


$+ WOMEN’S CoATs 


of extra quality Beaver Cloth, front 
buttoned high at neck. Colors: 
- ~°* $5.00 


blue and black, at 

WOMEN’S COATS 
of tight, lustrous, Astrakhan Cleth, 
lined throughout with fine satin, 
loose, high front, trimmed with ani- 


mal heads and tails of Russian 
“Marten Fur, at ” $7. 50 


| | WOMEN’S COATS 


f of extra quality tan Kersey Cloth, 
. % front lined with silk, inlaid velvet 


4 collar, cuffs and packets, raw “ $8. 50 


Stitched edges, at . 
» > WOMEN’S COATS 

: of fine, tight-ourl Astrakhan Cloth, 

buttoned high in front, lined with 


rich, changeable taffeta, turn- $10 00 
. . * 


. over cordar, at . 

‘ Hilustrated Catalog of Women's Coats 
> and Capes and Children’s Overgarments 
| wiailed free to any address upon request. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. 


_——_ > 


---o- + 


> 
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- THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


»~BARBOUR’S*”)” 
KBOUR’ No. 


Prize Needlework Series, 
Just Issued 


110 Pages 
Profusely 
Illustrated 






Barbour and Progress are synonyt 


ous, 


Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series>No. 5, 
surpasses any previous publication in this line. It not.only .embraces a great variety of new 
designs in lace- making and aber bat ossesses an educational value. ‘‘ The Antiquity 
of the Linen Industry,’’ with illustrations of the stone whorls and ancient flax embroidery, 
is of especial interest ; and the cover design is a beautiful and correct representation of the 
ancient method of spinning. There are color plates of embroidery made with Ulster Floss, 
original and charming designs which ladies will delight in reproducing. ‘The book is artistic 
in every way, 

Also, a new keoees prima sd Lace Book, a 
Hand-Book Illustrated,” giving speciab instructions 
for making Torchon or Bobbin Lace. 

Book No. 5 
Iilustrated atone: Book By mail, 10 cents each. 
Books Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 ; 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY 


218 Church St., NEW YORK Bose St., BOSTON 

tro Franklin St., NIRICAGO 410 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA 
$19 ’ Market St.. SAN FRANCIS 

814 Lucas Aten > wa. LOUIS 118 E, 6th Se 





See se- 


That all your 
Linen Thread 
carries this Trade - Mark. 





CINCINNATI 


DISH WASHING A PLEASURE! 











works like a charm. o more chapped reasy hands, no more drud It washes, rinses, and 
polishes the dishes, but never chips or crae s them. Owing to the great overage power used (in for- 
cing the water through the dishes), our machine is superior to all others in the market, as this is the 
only correct way to get the dishes clean. Our machine is very easy to sell; ever housewife that 
sees it work orders one. This is what one 2: : “ Bath, Ill, I received the dis washer all O K, 
It works splendidly. .My wife says that the longer she uses it the*more she likes it. She would 
not be without it. Respectfully, Mr. B."” Agents make big money selling them. Write for circular. 
The Iron City Dish Washer Co., Station 4 A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ad 


Pocket Edition of the 
International Lessons 


4 
( 
‘ 
‘ 
{ 
4 
{ 
4 
At odd moments, when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, it is worth ' 
something to a busy teacher to have the next Sunday’s lesson right at hand. { 
Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine cloth, containing 4 
all the lessons of the International series for 1897 in both Common and Revised Ver- > 
( 

{ 

{ 

{ 

4 

{ 

4 

( 

( 

( 

| 

4 

‘ 


sions, the golden texts, and fifty-two blank pages for notes. Five or more copies, 
twenty cents each. 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with gold edges. 
or more copies, forty cents each. 


The book is just right for the vest-pocket (42% inches), printed on thin, tough 
paper, and strongly bound,—in fact, made throughout for every-day use. 


For sale by dealers, or sent direct, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Five 
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Useful Books Given Away 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAK FOR MAKING ART AND 
FANCY WORK. 

Mrs. Nella Daggett of Boston_has recently written a 
book, ‘‘ Fancy, Work and Art Decorations,” that gives 
practical instructions for making doilies, table covers, 
scarfs, tray cloths, pincushions, etc., etc., with fifty illus- 
trations. “This book, together with ‘‘ Successful Home 
, Dyeing,” 
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>THE LADIES’ DELIGHT 
: “THE HOLDFAST” 

- Aluminum Hairpin 
) 
q 
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—OP PP 





THIS MANES 4T fast 





NI 


ede, Carved to shape of heed, and et 


Smoother and Ughier 


) er 

» than tortoise shell pe and 2 mes 
) stronger. Will not — or break. Size, Sait ince will be sent 
; free to any reader 
7 who forwards the at- 
tached coupon and a 
2-cent stamp -to Wells, 
Richardson, & Co., 
Burlington, Vt. 





polished or in bia Also 3% and 4% inches, 
ve heavy prongs, for braid or bonnet use. P- 

ply to dealers, or send 10 cents for sample of six 
medium or one large. 


2 CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. | 
F Box 8, Bloomfield, N. J. 
& 


COUPON No. 1039. 
This entitles any reader of 
The Sunday School Times to 
one copy of “ Fancy Work 
and Art Decorations, " and 
“ Successful Home Dyeing.” 


sitchin neinedle 

















. How to Disinfect. 







-We- desire to mail you free, a valuable 















The above liberal 
offer is made to advertise the reliable Diamond Dyes, and 
to get their book upon heme dyeing into the hands of 
women who want to dress well by making their old.cloth- 
ing look like new. 

The fact that Diamond Dyes have been the standard 

-home dyes for nearly twenty years, and that their sale 

| increases from year to year, is proof positive that they 

have never had an equal. 








With our latest i igh: « machine saadar, can do the work in less time = it takes-to tell it. It |} 





Became a 
Naturalist 


How I 


(Robert Blight, in the Journal of Education. ] 


Y BOYHOOD'S home was some ten 
miles away from a large town, where 
thousands spent their daily ‘life 

among the hum and bustle of the wheels 
of machifiery in the manufactories. I well 
remember how I pitied them during sev- 
eral visits made to the town in my child- 
hood. The din and whirl of the wheels 
and looms seemed to drive all sense out 
of my body, and I longed to get home to 
the clear skies and the quiet green. ‘fields 
and -woods where I could breathe and 
think. “I wondered how any one could 
live and work in the midst of such noise, 
smoke, and dust, and supposed that it 
was because they were inclined to become 
machines like those around them. _ I ima- 
gine, therefore, that, I had a natural love 
for country life; and its scenes, sights, and 
pleasures. 

One Sunday afternoon in summer, 
when I was about twelve years of age, 
I went for a stroll between dinner and 
the time for church. My walk led me 
along the riverside, where wild flowers 
grew in abundance, and I carelessly picked 
first one and then another until I had a 
large handful. At the bottom of a bank 
was a group of blossoms with which I was 
not familiar, and so I crept down to get a 
few, which were added to the ‘ posy.’’ 
On ascending to the path, I met a man in 
the unmistakable dress of a ‘‘ mill hand,'’ 
and I noticed that he also carried a bunch 
of flowers in his hand, and had a tin box 
slung over his shoulder by a piece of cord. 
As I passed, he looked at my flowers, and 
then stopped me, saying, ‘‘ Will you 
kindly tell me where I could get a flower 
like that?’’ pointing to those which I had 
last gathered. In reply, I -offered him 


- 


}mine, but said that they grew close by, 


and I would show him the place. -A few 
steps led us to the spot, and, on seeing 
the group, he ran down the bank, took a 


| long clasp-knife from his-pocket, and dug 
/up a plant by the roots. After carefully 








washing off.the earth in the stream, he 
opened his. tin box, and. in a piece of 
newspaper wrapped up the plant with all 
its sprays laid out straight, and, closing 
the box, ascended again to the path. 
With a hearty word of thanks, he passed 
his fingers over my bunch, gently lifting 
the flowers one by one, and asked me if | 
knew their names. I replied by telling 
him the country names for all except my 
last ‘‘ find,’’ of which he had just secured 
a specimen. 

It must be confessed that-I thought it 
strange that a person such as he appeared 
to be should thus feel an interest in wild- 
flowers, and treat them as tenderly as I 
had seen him do ; and therefore my curi- 
osity took in all his features. To this day 
I can recall the quiet, gentle manner, the 


pale face, the bright and kindly ‘eyes, - 


and the thin, wiry frame. 

He sat down on the grass, and motioned 
me to a place by his side. Next hé pro- 
duced a penknife with a long, thin blade, 
and a pocket-magnifier, such as is sold in 
the streets for about a quarter of a dollar. 
Selecting a wild rase from my bouquet, he 
inserted the point of the blade of the 
knife in the stem, just below the flower, 
and cut upwards through the urn-shaped 
part which forms the ‘‘hip,’’ or fruit. I 
think I see him cutting it now, and have 
since learned that this is the proper way 
to begin the dissection of a flower; for to 
cut downwards would be to mutilate every 
organ. Laying the divided rose in the 
palm of his hand, my newly found friend 
showed me the sepals of the calyx, the 
petals of the corolla, the stamens with their 
anthers, the:pistils and the ovules, naming 
each part, and letting me see them with 
his lens. Taking other flowers from my 
bunch, he noted for me points of similar- 
ity and points of difference, and told me 
that in scientific language all flowers have 
two names, one.of which.has much-to do 
with likeness, and the other with urtlike- — 

- ‘Continued.on page 762. 
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R. Coates, Seipen Wert, Ontario, Canada 
Ad leads in the 


wEE 


y Se! 
cevendy practi ‘and fully = 
of the amet A itvhas in hand. 
on ond continent an 
there would be more than 
done that is now done. 
john W. Clark, Huntsville, Texas. 
J In my humble opinion it is the best Sunday-echeol 
ex published. 


+ eae 
ch othe with 
- the good werk 


-Mrs, E. A. Alexander, Vice-President Minnesota Sun- 
-school Associa Sam, Serre. ae, Ce 
1 have for a longtime been taking of writing to let 
ou know what a great blessing The Sunday School 
isto me. 1 have read it constant hy oe pe 
years: | prize it next to the dear old In all our 
Segoe SS spe’ is spoken of Png By Ay each help the 
ever known. 


Victor Wilker, Professor of | uages eben pels 
win Uaeeowy and allace 


The Times contains the best help’ fof the ° Sunday. 
acquainted with. I 


that 1 
‘other when preparing 


cadens fee one Grace Reformed 
cogs age a 

teen copies of. The Sendex Schost 

last year for my teachers. 1 regard 
necessity forfirst-class teach- 
y School Times keeps abreast of the 
fora teacher, to get the very best, 
Bay Be want ‘the Ee 
chers, and so t very best help imte their is. 


for my stu- 


intendent f Reagan Baptist Sun- 
a Tex 


ous = gs 


et tows 


ether paper 


pe shite 
J we bent & conde @ 


you sent me ei think is the best ex- 
the lesson J ever saw. 


y. Lee, See Sa 
Sunda 


pat) evr ads ad thnk hte bn y- 


of ‘The Sunday School Times for 


school is second 
Pee of for 





t of it for 

Enclosed find $2- ——_ Joe ee ee The Sods 
t a 

Schoe! Times for cix mon ss 


Cannot Do Without It 


. J. L., Goodknight, D.D., (President West Vitgiate 
University,) ) Morgan West 
prem 


: L have a co 
man who 
and Sunday-school lesson Si 
Gere wars, S Se oo uatess he bas The Sunday 
Beside all this, it is one of the very best family 


og OE P. Sosa shee Leandro, Ca’ 
it last 

cannot o without it, 
imstead, and have the 7 Times 
for me. 


c. © Tosa Retr ile, Ontario, Capea. 
not alone for its'‘lessoti helps, and 
foul my ie pred en Pt afford t to be without it for this present 
year. 
A.L. ee agg Pres. Lenawee County Sunday-school 

ie eran 

i can’t get along wi it any longer. I have taken 
ira ieaia oles har tike 


year! 
* to oil wheels ‘of li 





Mrs. L. T. Sloan, Pine 
“beould not think of Baa wey: to i. See or teach in 
Sunday-school without my Times. It is of the greatest 
possible belp. 
A. Schweitzer, Canada, Marion County, Kan 
we would drop the Times. this yan, “but it 
gommne To cnmpat gus cleus without it. it. 
. D. Preston, 2 ~ sean Exchange eg 
tim Mary 
to send for renewal of su te The 
Sunday Sch ool Times for 1896. Enclosed cheek for 
Pimee ferened ss soon as sol can 
poser fe bend, my teachers : 
. U have become so aed apy St °° 
that they were dica ie po Ne? " 
oe 1s ‘Foan, Roch 
I thought for x tint J could get along along without it this 
Pa wish you would send 
ta Sinee Gatien of April. 


to get 


eee ee oe eee 


G. Mitchell, Holly, 
Jone See Times ey indispensable to a 
eanipaagied Sunday-school worker. 
Sun- 


stag Echiegiee 
Es ase Nockingion, D.C. 


SS jadieptneabie intthe 


Sead lessons, and I wis 


Bou. 


Lina ‘ Lant, aus, Kickapoo Mission, McLoud, Oklahoma 


that I have been without The Sunday 
pe aiense & Say Sack. 1 feel as 
Enctosed find 


The few 
School Times 1 
an old es 
aw payment in 
five years. 


money order for 
pp rien for The Sunday eg four dela 


Mp. Cyrus ScGuy, McCully, Ohio. 

1 am superintendent of a Sunday-school, and cannot 

get along without the "Times to help me 

R. E. Mackin, Beaumont, Jefferson County, Texas. 
Find I can’t keep up with the times without your 


paper. 

eS Cr ee ee hte taking it, ‘ie 
would not know how to do without it. 1 comsider the 
Wutbtaiesawta 
Alexander Fair The Arlington, 474 Ninth Street, 
a ctaageiive very wal without studying the pages of 


Milton R. Eastlack, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
pom fete can. get al cag without the aa of 


Ee ; it is the very best Sunday-school 
help that 1 have ever seen. sa 


My. Hattie Compton, Tipton, Indiana. 
I’ve not been in Sunday-school work for a couple of 
ears, so have not been takin ad paper; but I must 
we it to teach a class succes: 


Miss A. H. Rectan, Lake Forest, North Carolina. 

that I could do without the Times when I 

ny ed its discontinuance, but miss it so much must 
ve it. 


Professor Thomas Carter, Vanderbilt 


Jackson, Louisiana. 

The paper has gotten to be a necessity with us. 
F. W. Brown, Springfield, Vermont. 

Have now taken yt rg and must have the inspiration 
and instruction given in your admirable paper. 
J. W. Helmer, 34 Aldime Square, Chicago, Til. 
1 have been a subscriber to the Times about the 
beginning of the paper, and am unwilling todo without it. 
Mrs. C. H. Hall, Amenia, New York. 

I have been having the paper for two months, and find 
it impossible to teach a class of adults properly without it. 


Of Surpassing Value 


Willard C. Gantz, Salime City, Indiana. 
Jam thankful that I have "aaat out what the Times 


University, 


is. It has me a great deal of good. All of my 
s will use it oe year. 
GR. Vile, Aronia, , Louisiana 
3 value it ayn for several copies to 
give away ih our Shon. } 
. C. Flewellen, Columbus, Georgia 
Enclosed ed please find wee ng money order for six 
meecrignes price of _m ay rties to the Times. 


nm would mere lan- 


Continued renewal 
a dese anae subscribers te your invalu- 


age the intetest of 
Eble publication. 
Mrs. W. W. Faison, Goldsboro’, North Carolina. 
Your paper, to me, is invaluable, but 1 am unable to 
express my appreciation in words. 
Elizabeth W. Crai —— = Prado), New Mexico. 
Allew me to take th unity of thankin 
fer the many = your paper 
don’t hear an for mont Your — 


Rag | 
fal articles 





y Think of The Sunday School Times 


ww eres 


H. C. Hoar, Superintendent Bethesda Sunday-school, 
Bowmanvi 0, Canada. 

leased with it as 

sadeg-echoo! lessons. 

Troy, New York. 

am B greatly helped 


Our teachers are ceeding “well 5 
literature, ghove its its +e for 
ae B, Pope ned = th Stree’ 


by. a A punpucetien of ro jand 
Their Favorite Departments 
Aa siioriie iv ne el so he a ple. asigearal” 1 do not 


teach, and ause | enjoy them 


Henry Bomburg, readme Maryland 
y 1 commend your ex nt 
o— Xeet is what Cg wants. 


* Its freedom 
The Bible is not 


ppreciated as it should be. Too few know how in- 
canals wmasrentiog it is, or what magnificent literature it 
con’ ‘f of readers fail so often to 


endless what ney do read for want of a Commentary: 
You are su 


Anne E. Bush, 7 Rochester, New York. ' 
1 find Saget ei in i Bible y emndy, and the editorials 
are v im in one to a 
po da a Gheartul’ Che Chotselentty, which 
many 


James B. Roberts, 415 Montgomery Street, San Frap- 
cisco, Ca’ lifornia. 
For myself, he say that thouass I whe several veli- 


gious mes, 
peeaty, ly the comments on the § -schieal lesson. 
Told ¢ from that 


” tn ee eer oheedien i fitinre 


E. Poole, St. Catharines, Ontario, C 

1 highly esteem The Sunday Shalt Tones, and would 
especially emphasize its first- comments. It is a 
source of much satisfaction to observe its large circula- 
thon. 


Mary E. Neighbour, 3823 Langley Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

} very much wish to renew it, because, as 1 wrote you 
im a former letter, | prize it next to m Bible as a means 
of in my spiritual life. a alone 
are worth to me the price of the whole pa They are 
so in touch with my own experience, an it is all very 
born otf in fact, it is the best paper of its kind that is 
publis! 


Joseph ie, aa, Ontario, Canada 
i ike Sunday School Times, especially its deep, 
clear-cut, a F cogent ethics. 


Mrs. Leonidas Link, Rushville, Indiana. 

Your is the best help in teaching b have had, |1 
especially ike the Oriental Lights that make so many 
things clear. 


Eva D. Kellogg, Editer Primary Education, ‘Evanston, 
llinois. 


r, terseness, and point. of the short 
editorials in The unday School Times are a constant 
admiration to me. And that one pons one each week ! 
Truth enough im this week's on “ Being Interesting” to 
reform society. 1 always turn to “ Worth Repeating.” 
it is always worth reading. 


Good Words from the Ministry 
John Golemen Adams, D.D., 110 Ross Street, Breoklya, 
New York. 

As a Universalist clergyman who has been a sub- 
seriber for a dozen years, I-can with Reskns 
and take pleasure in saying that I should be lost with. 
out your rim the preparation of my Sunday-school 
work, It has come to be - indispensable aid in .m 
studies. There are many of my yee in the faith 
who value the Times as’ much as | do 
above all difference in 7: an 
inspiration, a light, and a de. May | add a wish I 
have long felt, and wonder if it has ever occurred to the 
publishers that they have in the Times the material for 
the finest, most comprehensive, practical, and suggestive 
homiletical commentary,on the Bible that it is possible 
to make ? 
Rev. J. E. Kirkpatrick sper, Ohio. 

I ‘ao never think of doz: without it. It is the best 
commentary on the Sunday-school lessons | have ever 
yet seen. 


The uniform vigo 


, and over 
we feel its power as TC 





Rev. W. 
l have 
sider the 


Patna woe 
he, pape Selena on ake We hae and con 
Tr ve val — on lor its on 
the Sunda Yaschool | but alee eri its = high- 
class and helpful editorials ont fen l oat | articles. ; 


Rey. L. M, Gates. Tllinoi: 

We are lost ca Narn it. I bars it on file for some 
fousteen or fifteen years, each half-year’s numbers 
together. We find. them very good, qr for réfer- 
ence. 


“The pa E. Northrop, Wheaton, gn 


Gray, Everett, 
les of the Times 


+ 


paper is a such. value to age con! so 
on ae & for a that from year to I 
Rev he copies bound ? 
>. Underwood cated, Tennessee. 
Wik Sunday am mes of invaluable 
_ tome. T have kept every copy. a ; 
also a Sunday-school cuperignpnden feel 
cmunet do without your paper. 
Roe Metz 7. Ohio, 201 Monroe Street. Lf 
Our teachers of the First Presbyterian Sundap-eee 
have taken your BBs for The tea -en- 
joy it, and F have a small tecary, of its clippings nicely 
arranged. wy 


Opinions ef Veteran Readers » 


Cc, H. aac 619 New York Life Building, Minneapolis, 


Yours is, without exception, the best Sunday- 
ublication | have ever used in twunty: -five years 
Seuday- school work. 18 ; 


7 
T.H. Perrin, 615 ag ny Street, Alon, Tess 
The Times is’ the nday-sch a rae 
world. 1 have been sasding it for twenty- 


W.H. Snyder, Fort Plain, New York. 

I have read your valuable | paper now for twenty 
and it would be almost impossible to dispense 
valuable aid and invaluable counsel. How any 
once havirig made its acquaintance could di 
it, is more than 1 can explain. 


. F. Kirk, Kokomo, Indicna. 

SW e aim to furnish each of our teachers with the 
l have taken and uced it for nearly twenty-four 
and whether | am teaching or superintending I don’t see 
how }] could do without it. 


J..N. Donaldson, Mercer, Pennsylvania, 
1 highly spereciene yous reer 1 have taken, th so 
long thar t it is an old friend ave taken it, | believe, 
about twenty-three years. ; Ag 
Lew 
sad H. Hobson, 92 Almy St., Providence, Ree Se x 
~ 4 which, | believe, is doing more than 
uman agency to advance the cause ‘of 
eins, in the world, and especially that department of 
the work pertaining to the Sunday-school, 
G. Holman Gardner, Principal Donald Fraser High 
School, Decatur, Georgia: 
Allow me to express oe my keen a reciation of 
Fors The Conday imes ave been it 


ears, and rank it among my best nee 
in the Sabbath-school. Dre 


What the Workers are sa, 


D. C. Campbell, Attany, Texas. 
ing, at of my crowd are _very, indifferent abo 
bas Tees let ‘them miss a copy cr so of 
ndifference is gone; it is some troul 
an mei to attend to renewing, and espe 
nee the rs; we don’t all belong to 
ol, but to three different ones, as our 
omal ; batl on assure you I don’t mind the 
ae worry when 1 know f am aiding to give t 
ge reading ; if they will only read it, and impress 
ughts on the children under them, | will be more than 
oad or twice the worry. 


. B. Beyer, Se srintendent Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
-school, maneay. Pennsylvania. 











Rev. 8. A. Kirkbride, Leesburg, Mercer County, 
sylvania. 
It is a marvel of cheapness, as well as a marvel of 
lively and comprehensive merit. 


Rev. Charlies H. Quinlan, Hunter, New Vork. 


Penn- 





— S. Marnie, Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada. 
1 cannot speak too highly of the ‘limes. 
A. P. Gelder, Italy, New a 
I do not know to superintend 3. peeing ection 
withous @ the aid of The Sunday Scheel Ti 
Roberts, 25 meagre ge demas: oF Chicago, Hiinois. 
It may be -enco the paper con- 


stantly and for many years has proved an invaluable 
help to at least two quiet unknown workers. 


Better than Ever 


J. H. Darnell, Van_ Wert, Ohio. 

If possible, 1 thimk the Times has been better than ever 
before for the past year. 
R. H. Pullman, D.D, 

more, land. 

The Times grows better with age. 


1715 Guilferd Avenue, Balti- 


I esteem it highly. 


Mrs. M. E. C. McNichols, Anita, Iowa. 
One lady, who had used it several 
is much better now than when she wu 


Words of Hearty Appreciation 


a wr = oe b Esa. No Montrose, 


ears age, says it 
it before. ’ 


Pennsylvania. 


Fy ty F-3 + faith sneaky nod 
on t has me to — ha s ly a 
opened up to me thy werd. 
S. M. Mahard, Narka, Kansas. 

I could not gmt without it by any means. We 


t 

take it eo chib: it com us onl enly fifty cents a year, a lit- 
tle over a penny a week! Cheaper imstroction no map 
cam get, and better information no man can want. 


Hartshorne, M.D., Tsukyi, Tokyo 
iced, with cntiincian, ¢ 


T..G. Morgan, Eindosy, & Pennsylvania 
1 am greatly pleased with The Sunday School Times. 
I have never seen a paper I enjoy so much. 


Woe - ech ge Long Editor li d 
may its itor live, 
his ions be greatly enlarged ! ne, 


z. ff. oF pe, moony Maxwell, 





Poy els ay Moher he paper 
Thong withou ee 


Georgia. 
a’ immensely, and leok forward to its 
come every week with anticipation. 


en tooo oe + 


‘Spe page 762 in this issue for subségiptioli rates 
JOHIN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadetphia"Pa * ig 


does not on! be me to. ‘aaah the Loa my 
more faithfully, pat is of pat spiritual help te et aeer 
i Mexicans among w I work are being hi 
t. 

Mrs. S. S. Andrews, Littles, Indiana. 

lam just a Sangean missionary here among the 
miners, at a mi -camp. Very few adults can read, 
but our 4 genes As I have io be super- 
intendent and bie class, | want the help your | 
paper gives. - 


Jatt i 


1 have taken the paper, and have heartily enteric it 
at my church. 
Rev. William G. Po parnernen Esperance, New York. 
<a. of more value to meas.a minister (w 
} ede of the newer works on the Bible) than 
| libra 
| Charlotte H. Vanbibber, Greentown, Howard County, 
Indiana. 


with 
half my 


lam a minister of ey Friends” Church. I have taken 
| the Times quite a. good deal, but not.much of late 
1 feel that I cannot de wit imes, I wou 
to have the numbers beginning with this quarter. 


Cora A. White, 308 13th yA my Le amy 


1 am a missionary and Bible student, and as if ay | 
work would be and progress slow witho ; 
Sunday School 
Rev. Thomas Der, mas “i Michigan. a 

1 am the resident minister of the Methodist Episcopal 
church here in . Ihave been delighted with my 

’ trial of The Sunday School Times, It is ex- 


cepti the best help to 
Toa ever 4 


ost heartily do I remit my 
subscription. 


Rev. F. N. Calvin, Waco, Texas. 
I regard The Sunda School Times as the best 
comes to my desk. I have received more he 
y sermon preparation, from The Sunday School Times 
thes from amy of the books in my library. 


Rev. ies Kerrin, the Rectory, Mitchell, Ontario, 





While remitting the cost of next year’s Sunday School 
| Times for our teachers. let me personally thank you for 
such a paper. Its weekly usal and study is a source 
of endless pleasure, and often su From it I make 
ap analysis in six or eight ques in , Te- 
ferring to the different writers in the Times for * an- 
swers. This compels a careful of the Times by 
the teacher, and saves carryi mmes to the class, 
the analysis being sufficient. p i teacher gets. a copy 
of the questions. 
Rev. E. Watts, 143 Harrison St., Petersburg, Virginia. 
I greatly enjoy it. Its weekly visits can't be discon- 
tinued hepe it may have an increased circulation as 
the years roll by 


Permanently Useful 


G. D. Gurley, Leon, lowa. 
As I have ‘Phe Sunday School Times on file for ten 
oars on may know I value it. The Times and New 
| ork Indepe ndependent are the only papers | file. 


Kes 


Id Tike 


stors and Sabbath- sgh¢ol | 


a * ee Sunday sche 1 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 
School Times is admirable. { } td of | 
cml in soligious journalism richer or more suggestive 
| to me than your editorial page. 


rin | Se eat Seans are reaching out thein¢ 
off 


eS like to see the Times im the hands of 
teacher in our school, and will not tire until I petra 5 in 
doing ee. this, ie it is, without @ doubt, t the very best help 
to found ' 


D. R. Andrews, Kussell, Manitoba, Canada, ; 
it affords me much pleasure e. once ees rare send eae an ; 
Sunday Schoel Times. eek, 


order 
fourth place in Manitoba where | have ee 
Sram ¢ club, and the paper has given uni 


Cyt A. Potter, Dorchester, Massachuretts. . 
the school with which | am connected png A 
Dore Ser Temple Baptist, I think almort ¢ 
is a subscriber for your paper, whi ry ar 
hee to any Sunday-schoo! publication which ae 
ever come before my notice. can any names. * 
people who ought to have it, | will gladly send same to 
you. 
Thomas Winebrenner, Fairfield, Pennsylvania. ' 
| . If you would like to send sample copies for me iy Aye 7 
| tribute in the school | would be Melad and 
| so, or other Sunday-schools in the town. T 
pa r enid much, and do what ! can for it in my own 
imes. ate 
is what ] comtinue to tell them here,—it is Ne ran ; 
take. See 
Mrs. 


oe A pleasure in sending you the above we orded, and - 
should have remitted ate ut fer the closene =a of Gee 


money market. It took considerable eng ne 
secure the requisite number, but it was accomplis! 


te 


John McKay, Pictou, Nova Scotia. 
For a teacher that wants to knew 99 
| cam teach, let him get The Sunday Saicel Time 


B, Lincoln, Logan, . Kansas. 


hands 
ucements in the way of premiums. 


| Times inducements in its own merit which AL S 
F It the paper regularly. . |: know a = 
or years 
George Jebnpeter, & .cy, Winois. . 


every Sunday-school teacher and student of the 
Thomas Ma. Jones, ohns Mopkins: University, Balti-. 
preme value, and w “a vind! try to make 
Pad here if you will send me pent HS rates, 
I have recommended yo © im our 
township work, whenever Thaw I *Thave beld palives Bn nm 
the best views upon the ; j : 7 


J. H. Hamilton, Kymo palais County, 

} have sent you clubs from ifferent ; 
the last twelve years. I have Dene 
the use of The Sunday Schoo: Times, and it is a p 
to me povemmenend it to my friends and induce 
subscrd 


E. L. Galt, Superintendent, Sterling, Mlinois. 
Our experiment furnishing Fite Sunda 
Times to ali the older scholars has a so 
during this first quarter that we desire 
| ing the remainder of the year. 


“- 


‘ 
| 


























































a The Sunray Scheel. Himes 


» Philadelphia, November 21, 1896. 


Eatered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.” 
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Terms of Subscription 


The sunday School Times is published weekly 

the sewing, rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 

Copy.one year iti... et te pt ts $1.50 


copy, five years, full payment in advance }. 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
yer rt @ year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


school or any.set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
ym! with ae many copies as may be desired, at 


= 


ly club rates: 
iMuinber of copies (more than one) maiied to 
dresses, $1,00 each. 
€= more copies in a pack 
. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
only, and no names can be written or printed on 


ers for a club may be grdene cant partly go 
a iresses, at $1.00 each, an yina - 
one pes ste at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
pay ‘or a club uld all go to one post-office, 
gh ie cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
t their mail matter from one post-office, and 
the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
at fifi; cents per copy, to the extent that large 
may be divided into smaller packages of five 
each, if desired. ¥ 
les, One free co y, additional, will be 
for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


i 


«to one address, 





tions may be made at any time to a club—such 
mal cubscrt tions to expire at the same time with 
ub as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 

mate share of the yearly club rate. . 
hools that are open during only a portion of the 
, may subscribe at club rates for such « length of 

as the pepers may be required, 

ge of A idress. Subscribers to whom the 
led rately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 


pie it t Reddiese changed at any time with- 
this peivls 





Members of package clubs donot have 


but can have a copy transferred from a 
@ separate address at the rate of one cent 
for the unexpired time of the subscription, 


rae over six months to run. When it has but 


it 
‘months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
cents to the eud of the subscription, Ya a package 
Perepeiber intends to change his or her address for 


s only, we will mail'an extra copy, as long as 

at the rate of three cents per week. 
ibscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
which they wish it sent, but also the one to 


has been sent. All addresses should include |, 


county and state. 
club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
7 een will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
b he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 


by «> 
Sane nek be oy to grr subecriper beyond 
time » uni uest. pers 
ibe a club will invariably be Tiecontinned at the Pimms 
of & subscription. Renewals should therefore be 


Peepies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
qmmbraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the cates, which include postage : 
spy one year 8 shilli 
oF faore copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
3s a ies, 
we ee Ohe or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
i. mvs: be at one time, and they wi 
t either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one ad ress, whichever may be preferred by 
vers. 
t, Paitain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 ter tow ioe ion, 4 C., will eeceive oe y 
or ~yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to Be mailed Girece from Philadelphia to the subse: bers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
to3r Walaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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be sure you got 


Pears’ Soap. 
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or “the same as Pearline.’ 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
A-head of Pearline ? 


Never ! 
out of the question. 
one of the many washing-powders 
that have been made to gigpitate 
Pearline would claim to excel it 
in any way. 
consider 
good 
not even that. 
day, just as it has been from the 
first, the best thing in the world 

for every kind of washing and cleaning. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous — will tell-you ‘‘ this is as good as” 





Not a bit of it! That is 
Probably ‘not 


All they ask is to be 
“the same as”’. or ‘‘as 
as’’ Pearline. But they're 
Pearline is to- 


I FALSE—Pearline is never 


lace of Pearline 
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Growing 
Children 


One-third of all the children 
die before they are five years old. 
Most of them die of some wasting 
disease. They grow very slowly ; 
keep thin in flesh; are fretful; 
food does not do them much good. 
You can’t say they have any dis- 
ease, yet they never prosper. A 
slight cold, or some stomach and 
bowel trouble, takes them away 
easily. 

SCOTT’S EMULSION of €ad- 
liver Oil with Hypophosphites is 
just the remedy for growing chil-- 
dren. It makes hard flesh ; sound 
flesh ; not soft, flabby ‘fat. It 
makes strong ‘bones, healthy 
nerves. It changes poor children 
to children rich in prosperity. ( 


POPPI DDD 
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Book about it free for the asking. { 
I No substitute for Scott's Emulsion 7 
will do for the children what we know 
§ Scott's Emulsion willdo, Get the genuine. § 
; For sale by all druggists at 50 cents and § 
> 

; > 
, 

J 


-wowww 


$1.00. 


- a0 
$ SCOTT & BOWNE; New York 
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et BROWNS 
RESSING) 


ForLadies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 























It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown's French 
Dressing is sold 
throughout the 
world than any 
other make. 


Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
cept no substitute; take only 


BROWN’S 
French Dressing. 


) 


7 


PU AT TL 


aring Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Si , cheapest, best fucl-saver. 








m 
by U. S. Government. La profits. 
t by Teall’ 35 cents. Give size pr Rhy Circulars 


1332 Arch Street 
| ’MARCH WEATHER STRIP CO., Philada., Pa. 


| In ordering goods, or in making imguiry 

| concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers,.as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday School Times. 














peddled, 
s and if r r sends you something in be 
it Back patie Res it back, 524 JAMES PYLE, New York, 


Educational 





NILE 
Palestine 
or West Indies 


Paultiess climate. Malaria impossible. 






{iis agra sed proarem of our 

ILE Tours, Season 1896-97, sent 

Nile Tours on application. Sole agents for 
~ the Thewfikieh Nile Nav. Co. 


Orient, = eeoyem. Tovne, visiting 
Eg pt and IBRALTAR, ITALY, Ecypt, Hoty 
Lanp, &c., leave New York JAN’Y 
Palestine 16, FesrRuary 13 and Menez 13. 
~ 


Our regular South France and 
South France ltaly pvses, visiting Southern 


Evrorg and ENGLAND (a de- 

and Italy lightful two months’ tour), leave 

~ » New vom eee All abens 

tours under rsonail escort, an 

Personally every eupenee. included. llus- 

Conducted. trated programs free. Mention 
~ Tour wanted. 

Independent As Passenger Agents for the 


Tickets } anal tengeertaden, Lines, we 

urnish tickets at lowest rates 

Everywhere everywhere—Europe, the Orient 

and round the World, Bermupa, 

Nassau, Mexico, West Inp1es, 
&c. Programs free. Apply to 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’ way, New York. 
220 S$, Clark St., Chicago. 201 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass, 135 8. Fifth St.; Philadelphia; 


} Bishop Cyrus D. Foss 


M. E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa., writes : 


“‘It gives me pleasure to coretty to Dr. E.S. 
~ Johnston’s method of treatment of stammering. 

believe in bim and his work.” 
Can refer to John D, Wattles & Co., publishers 

of The Sunday School Times. 
Send for 60 page book to the PHILapEeLPnta 
INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON 

+ Established 1884. Principal and Founder. 


Rev. Caspar C. Garrigues, Associate. 





Tourist Gazette 
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National Civil Service Schoo 
311 East Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 
Eleven years’ experience in preparing persons for Civil 
Service. Our students are in every department of the 
Government. Now isa good time to prepare. Hon. F.G. 
Snow says of our school, “‘ In the way of securing posi- 
tions it is not surpassed by any.”” 


OSTON » INSTITUTE and Train 
fsck OLAMMOLOLO sar szrsassae™ 


New Book 














MAKERS of the 





‘ GENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN FOR | 
sed 
n 


By DAVID GREGG, D.D. 


Historical Studies of Colonial Times ; an pictures of 
the Virginia Colonists, the Pilgrims, the Hollanders, the 


with chapters on the influence of the Christian Chufch as 


Nation. 405 pages, $1.50. 


Curtosities of the Bible. 610 pp., $2.00. 


Pagrigtic ang Secular. ‘“‘ Thoughts for the Occa- 
sion.” tes, Facts, and Beautiful ae for Qur 
Fifteen Patriotic Holidays. 576 pp., $1.75. 


Anniversary and Religious ions. A Com- 
panion Volume, Suggestive oughts for Timely Ser- 
vices. Agents Wanted. 516 pp., $1.75. 


E. B. TREAT, Publisher, New York. 
BOOK AGENTS NOW IS YOUR TIME 


Hundreds of men and women are now ty 
month canvassing for the world famous fast pres. 


Gur Jeary Argued # Worl 





6S in one Endeavor Society; another, 1 in 5 
and Chetan work 


the time. h Y 
reaght, Gite” Credit. jam Ce ma Free "Oath, kate 
Terms, and Ex ‘or Circulars to 





clusive . Wi 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Nartferd, Conn. 
GENTS WANTED [ool to ministers 
workers Walker's New Concordance. Latest 
; and —, ere more yon pe bg Cruden, 
/ = us and sam coy “ 
Ee Keon "Boston. 


Tewxssvry, Agent, 1 Somerset St., 








SALARY PAID es. Fain, Gostaaeace 
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ness, —-a point well illustrated by those in 
my hand, for I had gathered two kinds 
of wild roses. 

My teacher, for such he was to me, 
talked-about roots and leaves, and the way 
plants lived, explaining that the great pur- 
pose of their life was to clothe the earth 
with others of their kind. He spoke of 
the differences among the fruits of the 
rose family,—the small dry seeds of a 
potentilla which-was growing among the 
grass, the succulent strawberry, the spongy 
blackberry, the ‘‘hips'’-of the roses, the 
fleshy plums, the juicy apple, the ‘‘ haws’’ 
of the hawthorn. I had read many a 
fairy tale, many a true tale, but it seemed 
as if I had never heard a tale like this. 

Time flew on; and I suppose that we 
sat. there fully. an hour; but at last the 
church bell sounded. Before I left he 
told me that he was a weaver in the.town, 
and was so fond of wildflowers that he 
often walked miles on Sundays to find 
new ones, which he took home to dry and 
preserve. The one I had showed him, he 
said, was worth all his journey that day, 
and he thanked me once mere. ~ ‘I “also 
uttered my gratitude, but all too feebly,. I 
fear, for 1 knew not then the debt I had 
contracted. He went his way, andl wefit 
mine.’ He knew not my name -andel 
knew not his. 
have never again met. 

From that first lesson I began to’ take 
an interest, not merely in the beauty of 
flowers, but in their structure and habits. 
An old cyclopedia in my father’s library 
supplied my first literature on the subject. 
It might be somewhat antiquated in its 
teachings, and cumbersome to use, but he 
is ‘‘a bad workman who quarrels with his 
tools.’’ I ground my knife-blade to be 
like my weaver friend’s, and saved up my 
pennies until I possessed a magnifier. A 
‘*flora’’ followed; the pressing-boards 
for the specimens for the ‘‘ herbarium ”’ 
were. the smooth tops of old boxes; and 
the -press- itself was half a dozen bricks, 
My drying-paper came from old journals, 
with a few sheets of brown paper from the 
store. 

From flowers to ferns was but a little 
step ; from ferns to mosses another. The 
mushrooms and variously colored. ‘‘ toad- 
stools’’ and the ‘‘rust’’ on the brarhbles, 
led to fungi. Rambles in search of plants 
brought intimacy with birds, their nests, 
eggs, and habits. . Caterpillars of marvel- 
ous beauty and strange form were found 
feeding on~the vegetation, some being 
always restricted to particular plants. A 
desire to know something of the life his- 
tory of these led very soon to a collection 
of moths and butterflies. Snails were met 
with, hiding among the roots; and so 
land and fresh-water shells formed another 
‘* hobby.’ --In fact, it is difficult to state 
how one field of study led on to another, 
until the scope became too large, and had 
to be marrowed down to a few of those 
lines of investigation which are but an 





AMERICAN REPUBLIC: 


Puritans, the Quakers, the Scotch, and the Huguenots, | 


a moral uplift in the formation and development of the -| 


r, Hi Heaven. A gift book edited | 
by eure DD New edition, $2.75. } 


Site cate Bee ee 


aid, this may be added ar ever 


infinitesimal fraction of the working out 
of nature’s laws. The general principles, 
however, learnt in *the enthusiastic. col- 
lecting and arrangement of the treasures 
| of boyhood and youth, were very valtiable 
| in the grave questions which arose when 
the man looked at the natural objects 
around him. Lessons learnt, not oily in 
one field of observation, but in many, 
about habits, localities, and surroundings, 
helped me to understand more easily the 
new teaching about the meaning of nature, 
which gives such marvelous life to what 
would otherwise be a collection of dead 
matter. 

I know now what a debt I owe to that 
unknown friend,- who spent his daily life 
amid the buzz of the wheels in the murky 
town. To him is due physical recreation, 
gained in wandering miles over moun- 
tains, through woods, across plains. This 
has produced bodily vigor to sustain men- 
tal-work ; and the habit formed has be» 
come ‘second nature."" To him is due 
the greater part of the solid pleasure of 
my life, experienced in -collecting ard 
atranging and storing up specimens. . To 


the beginning of the logical training in 
analysis, ‘in ‘Classification, in induction 
and deduction. It may not have been 
connected with these learned terms, but 
the principles of them were there. “To 

ing sense 
of order, law, and method, of beauty, and 





From that day to this we 


him also is due the far higher benefit of 
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of N , trust it may be true 
that to him is due 1¢ initiating me into-a | 
habit of life which produces a gentleness 
born of close intercourse with nature ; a 

quickness of sight and perception; ‘which 
dads a double interest to life ; and, above 
all, that indescribable state of mind which 


* Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, : : 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ 


Dresses, $7 
Cloaks, $3: 50 


Some of-our 
express 5 
can sell su ax —— per. 
fect-fitting dresses 
cloaks for so little > tne 
We could. not do so if we 
did not have the largest 














ladies’ sailoriog estab- 
lishment the world, 
buying our ye Hn and 


cloakings direct from the 
mills,” And then we cut 
by our own Somes cum 
most PO igs. 
known, — u mes 
fclusively by us—which 
guarantees a eho t -< 
ting garment. We study 
woe needs and your fig» 
ure, and make 
ment especially to order 
for you. We pay the ex- 
s charges. Our Cata- 
ag and samples, to- 
gether with our new 
measurement diagram, 
tell the whole story. 
Tallor-Made Sults and Stylish Dresses, $7 up. 
Jaunty Jackets and Capes, $3.50 up. 
Plush Capes, $7 up. Fur Capes, $6 up. 
Seperate Skirts, $4.50 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 
To the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate cost 
~ bot en mail—/ree—our new Winter Catalog of suits 
samples of the suitings, 
Saieen and — from which we make otir gar- 
ments, to select from. Write to-day—you will get cata- 
log and samples by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 23d Street, N. Y. 





The“ LINENE” are the best and sport ecpnamical 
©o) and cuffs worn ; they are made cloth, both | 
sides fimished alike, and, being reversible, one collar fs 


eq 
well, and wear well. <A box of 
ten ¢o' ow five pe of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
Aw — ae « cuffs by mail for six cents. 
Name style por size. 


REVERSIDLE. c COLTAR COMPANY 
5x Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 









‘Views in thy place a breakfast j 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


- Can't You Eat Breakfast ? 


Count that day lost whose lately risen necessary mineral substances. 

a? Wheat bread, on the. other 
hand, contains insuffic- 
ient protein or.tissue 
orming material and 
only a trace of fat and 
ineral substance. 
Ouaker Odts is 


























begun. 
A leading food spec 
ialist says: ‘In adjusting 
the diet to the demands 


provide cnoug ieh in ail the 

rotein for th desired ele- 
building and re ents, which 
pair of the tissue € sO prop- 
and enough energ erly pro- 
to keep it warm oe de portioned 
its work. If the nutri the 


ments are not in the 


body will be weak i 
its. structure and in 
efficient in its work.’ 

The diet of thé 
majority of people is one 
sided. We eat too much® 
meat, 


asily digested, 
ous, and so exquis- 
o tempt the most 
ous and rebellious 
e. -It is, withal, 
m1 and easy to 
cook and has that natural 
with heat and power. Meat,} nutty flavor. If you can’t 
too, contains none of the} eat breakfast try Quaker Oats. 


Quaker Oats 


So.tp ONLY IN 2 LB. PAcKaGeEs. 


upon to supply the bod 








MILLER LAMPS ARE 


Beautiful, Delightful to Use, Safe 
No other so good. See them. Buy them for house, 
store, club, carck, etc., and for 
GITFS 'S—Wedding and Holiday 
If not for sale by dealers, buy at our store or order by 
mail from illustrated catalog we send 
bicycle lanterns are bést. Our fine hese} 
and onyx tables are beautiful. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO. Manetacrure 
28 and 30 West Broadway; New York 
ae For cool weather buy a “ Miller” oil heater. 


Church Furnishings 


Children love 


















Story. Why not take advantage 


of this trait to fill the 
Church on Sunday 
evenings. 

Show them pictures 
by the aid of one of 
our Stereopticons. 


Lanterns and Sides for‘eil sold 
ontaeed Send for free literature. 





The Clergy 
S. S. Superintendents 
Y.M.C. A. * 
Cc. EB. 
Bible Classes 
all use the stereopticon. 
Why not you? Write 
for. catalog. Mention 
The Sunday School 





BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


IN GOUT, BRIGHT’S DISEASE, ETC. 


New York: 
and used it in 
beneficial nt G 


own case for 


WATER ‘:: decided 
and I regard it Janey an asa oe valuable remedy. 


DR. JOHN T. METCALF, Emeritus Professor ef Clinical ‘0 Li THIA WATER Physicians and Surgeons, | 
* I have for seme gd ee eboubte the for patients, 


Sold by druggists. Pamphict free. Proprietor, Buffalo’ Lithia Springs, Va. 





to look at pictures and be told a | 
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Teachers’-Meetings 


Their Necessity and Methods 
By HM. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is-net-a 
Sunday-school- without a teachers’-meeting. He not only 
shows why this is true, but he tells, with practical illustra- 
tions, how such meetings may be conducted successfully even 
under difficulties which are commonly supposed to be prohibi- 
tive of this essential exercise. Every superintendent who is 
in earnest about the perfecting of the work of his school 
ought to know this book through and through. 
From The Congregationalist. 

No other method counts so much toward 
the unity of teaching. and purpose of the 


schools as this, and we are glad to have its 
case so strongly put. 


From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 
When such a master in Sunday-school 


methods as Dr. Trumbull pronounces on 
Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity and 


From The Independent 


The-American Sunday-school owes as much 
for its best features and general efficiency-to 
the author of this mnamal as to any one we 
can name. The service contributed to. its 
further development by this manual is not the 
least in the long series. 


From The Evangelist. 


In Teachers’- Meetings : 


Their Necessity 
and Methods, Dr. H. 


Clay Trumbull con- 
Methods, a goodly portion of the world wants denses the result of long experience and 
to hear what he has to say. . . . In our‘opinion thought, yet not so closely as to be or un- 
the more valuable partof this little book Ismot *ftFaCtive reading. The three short chapters 


show that teachers’-meetings are a becessity in 
every school, feasible everywhere, and give 
—_ and graphically methods of conducting 
them 


that which enforces the necessity for this sort 
of meeting, but that which explains methods 
for conducting one. 


Bound in fine cloth. 1.2mo, 60 pages. 
Price, 30 cents 


(This price includes the postage.) 


JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., 103i Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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applied every day 


and a little of this 
used twice a week 





= 


(a box of Powder 
withevery bottle) 


will preserve the teeth, perfume 
the breath, and harden the gums, 


0, 


Pvas ane 
All dru Small sample free, by mail if 


= men The Sunday School Times, 
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gisty. 


dress the proprietors, ALL & Rucker, Whole- 
sale Druggists, New York. \ 
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“ Church Furnishings 


; The Guat os 


Church Light... 











Frink’s 


For Electric, Gas, or Oil. 


Made for every style of architecture. In- 
dorsed by leading architects, and every- ¢ 
where used. ‘ Send dimensions and height > . 
of ceilings of the rooms to be lighted. . 

Book of Light and Estimate Free. 
I, P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORE 
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| moni en OURNTEREO 
Av GIL LANTERNS 














R SUNDAY SCHOOLER, 





c. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Phila. Pa. 
Church and Lodge 
Furniture, ~ 
Opera Chairs, 


Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 
90 Canal St., Boston 


Catalogs sent. 
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| CHURCH ORGANS - 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
__ Beston, } Mass. 


Buckeye Béll Foundry 
Bost Pure Cop 6 


Bells. see Grate, Pure in 
~- ee 


bm SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove-pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

DNE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 


men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and beepe‘on 
@nagency. Write at once. ; . 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR Company, - 
46 Furnace Bly pr aacnem NeW : 


















‘a. ordering goods, or in s mentee img eiry Ome 
| anythin: advcrtised in this paper you will einer J 


publiskers cnd the advertiser stating thet you sew 
| the advert isentent in Vie Suntey Schot limes, ~ 


~ 
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Established 1827. Gomes gt Week. 


| THE YOUTHS : 
? Conpaibh.. 


The Companion of the Whole Family. 
The list of those who will contribute to The Companion during the coming year is, as 


usual, long and brilliant. It includes not only popular writers of fiction, but also some NATIONAL Carrot, WASHINGTON. : 
of the most eminent naval officers, travellers and explorers, men of science and statesmen. re" 


Life and @ork at Washington. - 


When Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister he contributed to THe Companion, as did Mr. Blaine when Secretary of State. ‘All the members ‘ 
of the Present American Cabinet but three have written for its columns. During the coming year the following features of national work wiil y ; 
be described by members of the national government : “Se ; 


EARLY DAYS OF THE POST-OFFICE, . Hon. Wm. L. Wilson, Postmaster-Gen’l. W/ 
> ‘BUILDING A WAR-SHIP, Hon. Fitlary. A. Herbert, Secretary Navy. YY 
. WHAT THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL DOES, , ‘Hon. Judson Harmons W 
} ‘THE LIFE OF A SENATOR, Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
THE LIFE OF A CONGRESSMAN, _ Hon. -Thomas B. Reed. 


| for Ambitious Boys.  —=—==——« for Ambitious Girls, a ae 














Dee 

| THE HABIT OF THRIFT, Andrew Carnegie. | TRAINING THE VOICE, Madame Lillian Nordica. Gy | 
BECOMING A DOCTOR, ':. Dr. Austin Flint.} A GIRL WHO BECAME FAMOUS, Mis. Burton Harrison, (>> + 

HOW LINCOLN EDUCATED HIMSELF, Jesse W. Weik. beeen Re. A Dr. W. L. Love. iy 

FORESTRY AS A PROFESSION, Gifford Pinchot. GE SETTLEMENTS, Riaeherh Baland. ay. 

) THE LARGEST SALARIES, Carroll D. Wright. 'FLOWER-GROWING FOR PROFIT, y 





Popular Qriters for 1897. 


In addition to twenty-five staff writers, Tue Companion Contributors include not only the most popular writers of fiction, but some of 
the most eminent Statesmen, Scientists, Travellers and Musicians. 


Ian Maclaren. George W. Smalley. Hon. Theodore Roosevelt. The Marquis of Lorne, 


Rudyard Kipling. Harold Frederic. Col. George E. Waring, Jr. © Lady Jeune. Ni 
Hall Caine. Hamlin Garland. Hon. Carl Schurz. Lady Harcourt. 

Stephen Crane. Max O’Rell. Dr. W. A. Hammond. Miss Alice Longfellow. — | 
Frank. R. Stockton. W. Clark Russell. Dr. Cyrus. Edson. Edward Everett Hale: y. 
Charles Dudley Warner. Lieut. R. E. Peary, U.S.N. Dr. Austin Flint. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D, D, | 


And more than one hundred other eminent men and women. 








One of the most beautiful CALENDARS issued. this year q id 
will be given to each New Subscriber to The Companion. = 


It is made up of Four Charming Pictures in color, beautifully executed.’ Its size is 10 by 24 inches. The subjects are delightfully k 
attractive. This Calendar is published exclusively by Taz Yourn’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for-less than One Dollar. 


700 Large Pages in each Volume —52 Weeks for $1.75 — Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


12-Color | SPECIAL OFFERS. : , U a : 


New Subscribers who = cut —. this gite sua send it at once with name and 


; and $:.75 receive: ’ 7 % Yi ; 
J FREE—The Youth's enaadunn every week from the time subscription is re- | » P 
Calendar cefved tit Fasuary = 697 ecial | fl 
FREE — Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year's Double Numbers; : aaS ‘ 
7 FREE — The Companion’s 4-page Calendar for 18 a beautifull lored venir. ie: 
An ornament for an tel or centre “tabie or writine-diesk. The most o *a* . 
5 costly gift of its T Companion has ever offered; ers 
And The Companion Fifty-two weeks, a full year, to January 1, 1898. ¥. bd 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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— 
The Sunday Schod! Ti tends to admit only advertisements that are trustworth Should, however, an adverfisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
Y oop 1 ‘ / the publishers will pir mom to subscribers amy money that they lose thereby. 








